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Driver (to sweet young thing)—I can see 
that I’m only a pebble in your life. 

Sweet Young Thing—That’s all. 
wish you were a little boulder. 


But I 


Sonny..had just returned from his first 
attendance at Sunday-school. He beamed 
proudly as he announced that the minister 
had spoken to him. 

“Well,” said his father, “what did he say 
to you?” 

“He told me to keep quiet,” replied sonny. 








“I must see Dr. Brown at once,” said the 
stranger 

“But, madam,” said the maid, “Dr. Brown 
is a doctor of music, not a doctor of medi- 
cine.” 

“Well,” said the caller,” he should be the 
right doctor for me, because I’m suffering 
from an awful singing in my ears!” 


Judge—Having left your wife you are 
charged with being a deserter. 
facts true? 

Victim—No, your honor, not a deserter-- 
just a refugee. 


Are these 





Stage-struck Wife—I wish I could get a 
chance to sing in public. 

Bored Husband—Then why not join the 
Salvation Army?—Sydney Bulletin. 

Boss — Rastus, you good-for-nothing 
scamp, where have you been loafing all 
day? Didn’t I tell you to lay in some coal? 

Rastus —Yessah, an’ Ah’s been layin’ in de 
coal all day, though dere is lots of softer 
places whar Ah’d ruther lay. 





He had recently gone to a new job, and 
a friend found him very enthusiastic about 
it. “I’m pretty well my own master,” he 
said. “I*can get there any time I like before 
8:30 and leave when I like after 6:30.” 








“Stop sniffling, little boy. Can’t you do 
something with your nose?” the austere 
old lady asked on the crowded street car. 

“Yes’m,” returned the lad politely, “I can 
keep it out of other folks’ business.” 





Betty (aged seven)—Our family is aw- 
fully exclusive. Is yours? 

Bessie (aged eight)—No, indeed. We 
haven’t anything to be ashamed of. 

Teacher—When was Rome built? 

Boy—At night. 

Teacher—Who told you that? 

Boy—You did. You said Rome wasn't 
built in a day. 


Proud Mother (exhibiting baby)—Don’t 
you see the resemblance? Look at our faces 
side by side. 

Her Friend—Nothing could be plainer. 


Mother (angrily)—Behave yourself John- 
ny. What would your teacher say if you 
were to behave like this in school? 

Johnny—She would say: “Behave your- 
self! Remember you are not at home, now.” 


A man out walking one day ran across 
a friend, a playwright, «who was heavily 
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bandaged and looked much the worse for 
wear. 
heavens,” he said, “you’ve just come out of 
the hospital. 


He stopped to speak to him. “Good 


How did it happen?” 
“Well,” replied the other, “when that play 


of mine was produced up North last month, 
they called for the author at the end—and 


I never realized how much they wanted him.” 


An American traveling in Scotland in the 


highlands said to the old boatman: “Don- 
ald, this rain is awful. 
I could get a mackintosh for my daughter?” 


Do you know where 


“I do not,” said Donald, “but there’s a fine 


young MacDonald up the glen, an’ he’s a 
bachelor.” 


Farmer—Come on and I’ll show you how 


to milk the cow. 


City Boy—Maybe I better start on the 


calf. 


- 


“Percy, dear, mother’s coming soon—she 
says she’s dying to see our faces again.” 

“It seems a pity she should drag herself 
down here just for that—write and tell her 
we'll have our pictures taken!” 

Actor (in role of Sydney Carton)—It is a 
far, far better thing that I do, than I have 
ever done before; it is a far, far better.... 

Gallery Wag—Fer goodness’ sake, go 
ahead an’ do it; we’ll do the judgin’. 


Pat—Say, Mike, did yez hear about that 
big fiddler dying? He thought so much 
of his violin he had it buried with him. 

Mike—No, yez don’t mane it? It’s a blame 
good thing he didn’t play the piano. 





“And what did your wife have to say 
when you stood at the pyramids?” 

“Wanted to know if I had locked the 
kitchen door.” e 

“Yes,” said the oculist, “he had a curious 
affliction; everything he looked at he saw 
double.” 

“Poor fellow. 
to get a job?” 

“Not at all. The gas company snapped 
him up, and now he’s reading meters.” 


I suppose he found it hard 





New Pupil—But what on earth goes on 
here? 
Dancing Mistress—Oh, this is our begin- 


ners’ class in sitting out. Would you care 
to take your first lesson now?—London 
Humorist. 


Joe—So you haven’t proposed to her yet? 
I know what’s the matter. You’re too 
self-conscious. 

Jim—Self-conscious nothing. I’m too con- 
scious of her. You ought to hear my line 
when I’m alone. 


Census Taker—Your husband’s 
please? 
Mrs. Grogan—Pat. F 
Census Taker—I want his name in full. 
Mrs. Grogan—Well sir, when he’s full he 
thinks he’s Gene Tunney but when I lay 


my hands on him he’s just plain Pat again. 


name, 


A couple had just been married. The 
clergyman shook hands with the bride and * 
then held out his hand to the bridegroom. 


The latter, however, took no no) 
stood with his hand in his trouser: 
When he saw that the clergyman 
ued to hold out his hand, he said 
annoyed tone, “Can’t you see I’m 
the money out as fast as I can?” 


Boss—What makes you so sleep: 
store? 

Clerk—It’s my sense of duty. 

Boss—What? 

Clerk—I lie awake so much at nig 
ing about my work. 





Wife—I simply must have that f 
We can economize on something 
- Husband—On what, for examp| 
Wife—When I get the fur coat \ 
be able to get along without a fire 
Rire. 


Squire Green—Mandy, after I di 
you would marry Deacon Brown. 

Mandy—Why so, Hiram? 

Squire—Well, the deacon trimmed 
a hoss trade once. 


“What’s the man next door like?” 

“Best neighbor I’ve ever had. 1° 
beside him for five years.” 

“Then you know him intimately ?” 

“No. I’ve never spoken to him! 


Sweet Young Thing—George says he \ 
ships the very ground I stand on. 

Rejected Suitor—I don’t blame h 
farm of that size is not to be sneeze 


The huckster smiled happily 
thought that his horse was enjoying 
feed. “You’re a good little girl t 
kind to a dumb friend,” he said. “! 
gave you those carrots?” 

The good little girl also smiled ! 
“T took them from the back of your \ 
she said simply. 


Dancing Teacher—Being a dancin 
er has its drawbacks. 

Hiram—How so? 

Dancing Teacher—Last week I pu 
woolen underwear, and naturally | |! 
itch and wiggle. Now the whole 
trying to do the dance. 

Rufus—I want you to understand 
got my money by hard work. 

Friend—Why I thought it was left 
by your rich uncle! 

Rufus—So it was; but I had to wv 
get it away from the lawyers. 





“I have always maintained,” ¢ 
Charles, “that no two people on 
think alike.” 

“You'll change your mind,” said his! 
“when you look over our wedding pr‘ 


Surgeon (finishing examination) 
gret to say, my dear man, that 
operation will be necessary. 

Patient—What? Again? Say, Do 
makes four in about two years. \\') 
put on a swinging door? 
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LABOR LOSING RED TINGE 


Organized labor’s biggest battle today 
is not so much with that old bugaboo, 
the capitalist, as it is with its own radi- 
cals. Since its more or less unfortunate 
indorsement of the La Follette party in 
1924, the American Federation of Labor 
has freely admitted that radical ideas 
are a detriment. Its 1927 program ac- 
cordingly seeks the weeding out of the 
revolutionary elements. 

In opposing recognition of Russia, the 
American federation sees a definite con- 
nection between the soviet government 
and some labor factions in this country. 
The recent manifesto of the third in- 
ternational attacking Uncle Sam’s Latin- 
American policy is cited as an example 
of how the communist workers’ organi- 
zation is a tool of the soviet government. 
Though the American federation op- 
poses armed intervention in Mexico, it 
agrees with the state department that 
there is good evidence of bolshevik in- 
fluence below the Rio Grande. 

The specter of a million-dollar fund 
raised by Russian labor (which controls 
the Russian government) to foment 
strikes in the United States has been 
revealed by the American labor federa- 
tion’s executive council. Red agitation 
is seen in the troubles of the New York 
furriers’ and needle trades. The federa- 
tion disclaims any connection with in- 
dividuals carrying on the long-drawn- 
out Passaic, N. J., textile strike. 

President Green’s injunction to all 
branches of labor to kick out the reds 
seems to be bearing fruit. By a vote of 
1485 to 15, the mine workers in conven- 
tion at Indianapolis adopted a rule to 
disbar from its ranks all members of 
the communist party. As a public pro- 
test against communist interference in 
the New York trades, 100,000 men and 
women recently stopped work for one 
hour in that city. More than 3000 
needle trades’ workers asked for the 
resignation of several leaders on the 
ground that the latter were commun- 
ists. Various unions have defeated ap- 
peals for them to go on record in favor 
of Russian recognition. 

_ “The differences between trade union- 
ists and communists are as diverse as 
the two poles,” says President Green 
of the Federation of Labor. “Commun- 
ists are unalterably committed to plans 
to destroy trades unions. They are not 
interested in building better industrial 
conditions by slow and steady progress 
ut are working for a revolution which 
will destroy the system and substitute 
Communism. They use the union orga- 
tization to stir up discontent and pre- 
Vent constructive action. They do not 
Wish to co-operate in promoting union 
activities but only use the union for 
their own ends.” 
For the same reason President Green 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





—Cartoon in Washington Post. 


Organized labor seems to have.at last gotten 
to the seat of trouble for radicalism among 
its workers. 








is also opposed to the fascism movement 
and urges that it be driven “from the 
face of the earth.” “Fascism,” he com- 
ments, “stands for repression and denial 
of freedom and democracy, and any 
movement which is seeking to deny the 
natural expression of the human race 
is an enemy to society.” 

Naturally there has been some objec- 
tion to this attitude. The radical work- 
ers’ party, through C. E. Ruthenberg, its 
secretary, charges that Green in trying 
to make the union “an adjunct to Amer- 
ican capitalism and imperialism” has 
caused a rift in the ranks of the work- 
ers. Ruthenberg says Russia is trying 
to help the American workmen to over- 
come a “capitalistic government.” 

The American federation is trying to 
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Factories in Industry 


Each year factory workers in the 
United States turn out about $75,000,- 
} 000,000 worth of goods. This is three 
times the pre-war figure. 

The average output of each worker 
is valued at $7000 as compared with 
$3400 in 1914. 

There are nearly 10,000,000 workers, 
an increase of 3,000,000 in a dozen 
years. They receive $12,000,000,000 
in wages as against $4,000,000,000 in 
1914. The average wage used to be 
$600; it is now more than double 
that figure. 

In 12 years the number of factories 
has decreased from 275,000 to less 
than 200,000. But they are much 
larger and turn out more goods. 

New York has the largest number 
of factory workers—1,200,000—fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania with 1,100,000 
and Ohio with 700,000. 
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impress on its followers that strikes and 
lockouts are not profitable either to em- 
ployees or employers. President Green’s 
statement, “I would rather see capital 
and labor sitting around the conference 
table than fighting it out,” indicates a 
departure from former labor policies. 
Mr. Green thinks that in arbitration “it 
is more certain that justice will prevail 
in the end.” Nine years of strikes are 
estimated to have cost the American 
people nearly $10,500,000,000. 

Organized labor has come out in fa- 
vor of the Ford five-day week. Though 
the federation once regarded the plan 
as impractical, President Green claims 
that the country has now “reached a 
point in industrial development where 
a further reduction in working hours 
can take place without slump in pro- 
ductivity.” But the five-day week is not 
new. Some highly competitive trades 
have been using it for some time. In- 
dustrialists generally declare the policy 
is not applicable to industry as a whole. 
A 40-hour week is still labor’s ultimate 
goal. In fact, it has been agitated in 
some quarters for about 15 years. At the 
recent miners’ convention contracts for 
a 30-hour week were considered. 


Another big undertaking on labor’s 
program is to organize the auto indus- 
try. Ford’s industries are all non-union. 
Detroit is now in the throes of the in- 
itial phase of the fight over its “open ~ 
shop.” In some lines of industry capi- 
tal has organized workers into “com- 
pany unions” in an effort to defeat 
unionization. Employees so organized 
are interested exclusively in their own 
plant and sre not affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor. 


The situation in the coal industry is 
still a problem. The so-called Jackson- 
ville agreement will expire April 1 and 
there is threat that the government may 
have to step in to arbitrate a new wage 
scale for the bituminous miners. The 
federation flays bituminous operators in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky for alleged breaking of contracts. 
Union-operated mines find it impossible 
in many instances to compete with non- 
union mines. However, rumors of a 
possible shortage in the soft coal fields 
are discounted by the secretary of la- 
bor. Organized labor is also very much 
interested in the working of the new 
Watson-Parker law aimed to arbitrate 
disputes between railroad workers and 
railroads. 

Of growing concern to the trades is 
how to turn more young men from 
white-collar jobs to industrial careers, 
Advertising the advantages of the trades 
is held desirable. It is not the money 
question that turns young men away 
from manual apprenticeships to take up 
clerking etc. because the National In- 
dustrial Conference, Board reports that 
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Another man swims the San Pedro channel 
between Catalina island and the California 
mainland. He is Henry F. Sullivan of Lowell, 
Mass. Sullivan failed in the water marathon 
in which George Young, Toronto youth, was 
victorious but succeeded in a second try. His 
time was 22 hours and 45 minutes, or seven 
hours longer than Young’s. However, Sul- 
livan claims to be the first Yankee to com- 
plete the swim. He is also the first American 
to swim the English channel under English 
rules. He did this in 1923 but has just re- 
ceived the trophy here pictured. 








an average factory worker earns about 
$2 more a week than office workers of 
comparable type. Additional statistics 
show that opportunities for betterment 
are just as good in the trades as in the 
office. Thus it would seem that the pref- 
erence for white collar jobs is more 
psychological than anything else. There 
are more social activities today than 
ever before. Also, we are in an unusual 
era of “good dressing.” These are 
among the reasons given why more and 
more young men refuse to don overalls. 

Union wages are now the highest in 


_ history, according to the commerce de- 


partment. The general average wage 
is $1.14 per hour, an increase of five 
cents in one year. This is nearly 120 
per cent higher than 1917 and nearly 
180 per cent higher than 1907. Each 
year sees the health of the union work- 
ers better safeguarded by state and fed- 
eral laws. The average artisan has one 
big advantage over the white-collar 
worker: the former is usually retired on 
pension after completing a_ certain 
length of service. 

Vice-President Woll of the federation 
sums up the present labor situation 
thus: “We are, in the mass, comparative- 
ly well off, not because we make many 
things, but because our wage levels en- 
able us to buy so-many things, from 
clothing to homes.” He calls the aver- 
age of one auto to every five persons a 
“barometer” of the high purchasing 
power of the American workman. 


NEVER TOO OLD 


State Health Commissioner Nicoll of 
New York started something when he 
got up in an open meeting of health 
specialists and declared old men were 
“a lot of useless Methuselahs.” He made 
matters worse by asserting that men of 
advanced age were of interest chiefly 
to biologists and life insurance com- 
panies. 

Three noted nonagenarians—Chaun- 
cey Depew, Ezra Meeker and John R. 
Voorhis—have seen fit to reply. Mr. 
Depew, who is 93, doesn’t think much of 
Dr. Nicoll’s idea. “Everybody has a 
right to try to live as long as he can,” he 
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says, “and as for me I am going to try 
and set a record.” Mr. Meeker, 96-year- 
old veteran of the Oregon trail, doesn’t 
think Dr. Nicoll knows much about 
what constitutes a useful life. “I want 
to live as long as these eyes of mine will 
let me see other persons in this world 
of ours,” he says. As for’Mr. Voorhis, 
who despite 97 years daily attends to 
his duties as president of the bureau of 
elections, he says: “I intend to go right 
on living whether Dr. Nicoll likes to 
look at my picture or not. Maybe if I 
live long enough I'll learn to be really 
useful.” 


A survey conducted by the Univer-_ 


sity of Pennsylvania shows that the na- 
tion’s leading business and industrial 
organizations are in the hands of men 
whose average is 60 years. The average 
age of presidents in the financial group 
is 64 years, railroads 63%, industry 
59%, communications 56, and bankers 
55. For vice-presidents the average 
ages follow: communications 64, rail- 
roads 62%, industry 57% and bankers 
56. The average age of chairmen of 
boards of directors in transportation is 
75 and in industry 61. Henry Ford adds: 
“It is unusual for a man to have much 
judgment until he is around 50.” 


ANCTHER ‘‘LITTLE RED SCHOOL’ 


Mary had a lit-tul lamb, 
It’s fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 





The number of people credited with 
being the original Mary of this old verse 
exceeds the number who claim to have 
been its author. Henry Ford only 





Part of the Ford Collection 


heightens the controversy by adding 
the “original” schoolhouse to his fast- 
growing collection of things historic or 
quaint. Ford accepted the popular idea 
that the Mary of the childish rime was 
in real life Mrs. Mary Tyler (nee Saw- 
yer) of Sterling, Mass. Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale is one of several admitted authors 
of the poem. She said she first publish- 
ed it in her “Poems for Our Children” 
in 1830. ' 

The statement that the original 
schoolhouse had long ago disappeared 
did not deter Ford’s able assistants from 
scouring the neighborhood and finding 
the schoolhouse here pictured. Ford 
had the building moved over 20 miles 
to Sudbury, where his Wayside Inn 
museum is located. Here it was painted 
red and white and reopened as a school 
for the first time since the Civik war. 
Most of the pupils are children of Way- 
side Inn employees. The auto manu- 
facturer brought a sheep along for the 
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opening ceremonies (he was un, 
find the original lamb). “It m: 
children laugh and play” whil, 
watched from his car (a Lincoln 

The relic is a fitting compani 
Ford’s “original village smithy.” | 
a daughter of Longfellow says th 
original” of her father’s famou: 
once stood in Cambridge but h: 
since disappeared, Ford found 
Uxbridge that suited his purpo 
as well. 


PROPOSED PANAMA PAC} 


Panaman opposition has halt. 
least temporarily, ratification of 
treaty between Panama and the | 
States. Ricardo Alfaro, Panama 
ister to the United States, admit 
the proposed agreement does no! 
the “hopes, interests or needs” | 
country, but thinks it is the best o}) 
able under the circumstances. |! 
been ordered to hold another c 
ence with Secretary of State kK. 
over features in the pact deeme 
jectionable by Panama. 

The treaty, in effect, is another 
antee to the United States for the 
and protection of the Panama can 
brief, it provides for transit th 
Panama of United States armed | 
in time of peace, stipulates that in 
of war between the United State: 
some other nation Panama mus! 





herself with the United States, }ini«s 


Panama to co-operate in every wa’ 
sible for the defense of the canal. 
the United States complete contro! 
all radio and cable communication 
supervision of airplanes and ai 
fields in Panama, and turns over |! 


United States for perpetual occuy).! 
the harbor of Colon and a part of \! 


zenilla island at the Atlantic ter 
of the canal for fortification purpos 

Latin-American and European « 
ion has been somewhat disturb 
the contemplated defensive al! 


“What does Panama get out of it?” if is 


asked. Some authorities hold th 
pact violates the terms of Pan 
membership in the league of nat 
Various radical newspapers chars 


United States with seeking to make !:1" 


ama “an American colony” and | 
“imperialism” on Central America 

Backers of the treaty, however, | 
it entirely compatible with the \\ 


doctrine and our right to protec! ! 


canal. It is argued that Panama |! 
about the same relation to the | 
States as Egypt does to England b\ 
son of the Suez canal. The Britis! 


ernment in 1924 told Egypt not to : 


a league of nations protocol and in: 
on maintaining “special relations 
tween itself and Egypt, warning « 
countries not to attempt any in! 
ence in affairs of Egypt. Theoret! 
Egypt and Panama are independen! 
tions but actually they are unde! 
protection of England and the l! 
States respectively. 

Panama was created out of a s¢ 
of Colombia which declared its 
pendence. after Colombia opposed P 


dent Roosevelt’s canal plans. Colo!- 
bians stil charge that the United Stal«s 
inspired the revolt in order to drive ° 
better canal bargain. The Pan’ 
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canal zone is a strip of territory “rent- 
ed” from Panama proper. The Panama 
republic insists that the territory still 
belongs to her. Even before Panama 
joined the league there was in existence 
q treaty between that country and the 
United States whereby Panama had to 
cast her lot with the United States. This 
was evinced in 1917 when Panama de- 
clared war against Germany the day 
following similar action by the United 
States. 


LEGISLATIVE ODDITIES 


All marriage proposals in New York 
would have to be submitted in writing, 
according to a bill introduced in the 
legislature of that state by Assembly- 
man Steingut. A bill requiring physical 
examination of all applicants for mar- 
riage was passed by the lower house 
of the Kansas legislature by a vote of 
66 to 49. The North Carolina legisla- 
ture defeated an anti-spooning measure, 
Nevada may lose its claim to being a di- 
vorce center if a bill passed by the Wy- 
oming legislature becomes a law. It 
provides a residence of ‘only four 
months before divorce proceedings can 
be begun. Nevada’s law stipulates six 
months, 

Montana will cease to be a part of 
the “wild and woolly” west if its legis- 
lature enacts a bill making “gun-toting” 
by any other than movie actors a fel- 
ony. A resolution requiring all mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania legislature to 
wear high hats, striped trousers and 
spats was Offered there by Rep. Turn- 
er. Humane Society and other protests 
were received by the Connecticut as- 
sembly in considering a bill to legalize 
slaving of deer with bows and arrows. 
‘egulation of beauty parlors is asked 
ina measure introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature by a woman mem- 
ber—Miss Helen Grimes. A plan to pen- 
sion farmers reaching the age of 65 
who have followed the plow continu- 
ously for 25 years or more is sponsored 
by Rep. Whitecotton in Missouri. The 
amount of pension would be $480 a 
year. Mr. Whitecotton would submit it 
to the voters in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Pennsylvania legislators are discuss- 
ing a bill to require all pedestrians 
walking on highways at night to carry 
lights. A bill involving a prison sen- 
tence for anyone making, selling or eat- 
ing mince pies has been drafted by State 
Senator Finley of Kans. Senator But- 
ler of Tenn. sponsors a measure to pro- 
hibit malicious gossip. Nebraska is 
Wrestling with a bill to tax bachelors 
and spinsters. 

From 10 to 20 per cent of the boys in 
Ohio high-sehools are morons and 
should not be compelled to attend 
school, State Senator Comings told the 
state committee on colleges and uni- 
Versities, Non-voters in New Jersey 
Would be fined under a bill introduced 
'y Agnes Jones, assemblywoman. Mrs. 
Julian Emery, Connecticut assembly- 
Woman, wants the state legislature to 
revive the whipping post for wife-beat- 
ers. North Carolina tabled a resolution 
‘ttroduced by Assemblyman Polk op- 
Posing the “warlike” policy on the part 

of the United States with respect to 
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Mexico and Nicaragua. Some members 
of the Maryland house of delegates want 
the state to buy their meals in addition 
to paying them a salary of $5 a day. 


SEMINOLE JUSTICE 


The Seminole Indians of Florida still 
hold firm in their contention that they 
are an independent people. They re- 
fuse to recognize the white man’s law. 
In the depths of the Everglades they 
mete their own form of justice. This 
is attested by the recent execution of 
two members convicted by the tribal 
court as slayers. One victim was 
“Pashey Billy” who took the life of 
“Coney Pashey Billy.” The other, and 
more recent case, was that of “Dr. 
John,” venerable medicine man who 
killed “Little Billie,” a friend. Celebra- 
tions in which the Indians drank too 
deeply of “wyomee” were responsible. 

“Dr. John’s” case was the more inter- 
esting of the two. While drunk he 
clubbed his friend to death and then 
plunged deep into the swamps in an ef- 
fort to escape. But he was tracked to 
his hiding place. The council of elders 
gave him the choice of banishment to a 
distant tribe or death. “Dr. John” 
chose the latter. However, the hunting 
and planting season was then on so the 
slayer was confined in a secluded pal- 
metto hut. His confinement was so irk- 
some that he asked that the date of his 
execution be advanced. It was. 

Rumor has it that Dr. John was hang- 
ed. But who knows? The Seminoles 
will not say and the Everglades guards 
this with other of its secrets. 


EVOLUTION AGAIN TO FORE 


The Tennessee supreme court turned 
down an application of John T. Scopes, 
convicted under the state anti-evolution 
law, to reopen his case. While his at- 
torneys are trying to find a way to carry 
it to the federal supreme court the evo- 
lution fuss has broken out anew in 
many states. Cheered by the decision 
in the Scopes case, fundamentalists are 
preparing for concerted action to ex- 
punge the theory from school textbooks 
in more than a dozen states. 

Mississippi, already has an anti-evo- 
lution law. Florida and Texas ban its 
teaching to a lesser extent. California 
permits it “merely as a theory.” John 
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The latter was the first state to ban 
evolution. In 1923 it passed a statute 
upholding the literal interpretation of 
the Books of Genesis but it was repealed 
in 1925. Unitarian, college and other 
groups are fighting anti-evolution leg- 
islation. 


SEX ON A RAMPAGE 


The way theaters, newspapers and 
magazines—not to mention some court- 
rooms—cater to smut-lovers has arous- 
ed a popular indignation. The present 
sex orgy has, in fact, invited renewed 
demand for some form of legal censor- 
ship. Clergymen, clubwomen, legisla- 
torsandreformagencies are more insist- 
ent that something definite be done to 
stop the stench of unsavory messes now 
being capitalized by unscrupulous per- 
sons from further defiling the American 
home. 

Conditions are very bad in New York. 
Gov.Smithand Mayor Walker were both 
petitioned to clean up the theater. The 
former is reported as being in favor of 
putting the lid on some productions but 
is opposed to censorship. Mayor Walk- 
er passed the buck to the producers. 
They in turn appointed their own “puri- 
fying” committee headed by Winthrop 
Ames, author. Meanwhile groups of 
citizens urged a play jury system. Dist.- 
Atty. Banton finally tired of the wran- 
gling and declared he would himself 
take vigorous action against any objec- 
tionable plays irrespective of what any 
citizens’ jury or theatrical committee 
did about it. However, the crusaders 
want to know why he has waited this 
long. : 

A diligent battle in Washington to ex- 
clude so-called “art” magazines from 
the newsstands resulted in convicting 
only one dealer, and then only on a 
minor charge. Sex magazines continue 
to flood the country. There have been 
temporary newsstand clean-ups inmany 
places but invariably the blame is 
thrown back at New York where most 
of the objectionable magazines are 
printed. Certain tabloid dailies, spe- 
cializing in the sensational, rival each 
other in dishing dirt. One Manhattan 
publication went so far as to fake pic- 
tures of “Daddy” and “Peaches” Brown- 
ing in such intimate poses that some 
neighboring communities banned its 

















Richards, South 
Carolina’s new re- 
form governor, 
seeks a ban in his 
state. Georgia, 
Louisiana, North 
Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, which have 


defeated such 
measures, are 
wrestling withnew 


anti - evolution 
bills. Such a bill 
has been favorably 
reported in Mis- 
souri. Other states 
chiefly affected by 
the fundamental- fight 
ist crusade are ag 

Alabama, Maine, 
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Virginia, Kansas, 
Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Oklahoma. 





Gov. and Mrs. John G. Richards (right) of South Carolina and 
their nine daughters. 
avowed enemy of evolution. 


The new state executive is 62. He is an 
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sale. Reopening of a New Jersey mur- 
der trial is said to have been made pos- 
sible by money spent by a scandal sheet 
that wanted to capitalize on publicity. 

The sordidness of divorce cases has 
been played up to such an extent that 
bills to prohibit public hearings of di- 
vorce cases and consequent publication 
of filthy testimony have been introduc- 
ed in various state legislatures. One 
New York woman solon has gone so 
far as to ask a ban on marriage between 
persons havinga wide difference in ages. 

BisHhep Manning of the Episcopal 
church sounded the churchmen’s tocsin 
when he sajd: “It is time for us to tell 
the producers of filthy plays, the sordid 
sex novelists, the publishers of inde- 
cent magazines and the apostles of the 
so-called new morality that their pro- 
ductions are a sin against God and a 
crime against the life of our land, and 
that we will find a way to put a curb 
on them.” Cardinal Hays of the Cath- 
olic church adds: “Public sentiment 
surely will be aroused to demand an 
immediate suppression of this loath- 
some evil which offends not only com- 
mon decency but gravely menaces the 
moral influence of church, home and 
school.” 

Even Theodore Dreiser, who has seen 
numerous campaigns against his own 
novels, thinks today’s looseness has 
gone too far. Prof. Edwin Taylor, art 
instructor at Yale, sees no art in the 
many magazines that now play up nu- 
dity. Prof. Bray Shaw of Columbia 
says: “There is no defense for such 
pseudo-esthetic stuff as is being exhib- 
ited for display and profit. Art may 
exist for art’s sake but the reason for its 
existence has not been made clear by 
the magazines which are trying to pan- 
der pulchritude.” 


PEONAGE CHARGES RAISED 


Ante-bellum days were recalled by 
testimony given in the trial at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., of a sheriff and eight Wil- 
lacy county officials and farmers charg- 
ed with peonage. Nine Negro vagrants 
who entered the county said they were 
arrested by authorities and kept in ser- 
vitude as cotton pickers to work out 
their fines. Sheriff Teller, a justice of 
the peace, a former deputy sheriff and 
two farmers were convicted. A new Or- 
leans federal grand jury indicted two 
Amite county, Miss., farmers on com- 
plaint that they had kidnaped, sold and 
enslaved a family of five Negroes. 
Charges of peonage in St. Helena and 
Tangipaho parishes of Louisiana have 
been proved in an investigation con- 
ducted by department of justice agents, 
the U. S. district-attorney at New Or- 
leans reports. 


WOMAN CLAIMS CHANNEL VICTORY 
Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, 30-year-old 
Long Beach, Cal., mother and beauty 
shop proprietress, staggered out of the 
water in Los Angeles harbor with the 
claim that she had conquered the San- 
Pedro channel in her third attempt but 
had been bitten several times by a bar- 
racuda. Then she collapsed. It was re- 
ported that her side was paralyzed. 
Several men who followed in a boat 
vouched for her claim to the $15,000 
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prize offered by William, Wrigley to the 
first woman to swim to the mainland 
from his Santa Catalina island. Mfrs. 
Charlotte Schoemmel of New York and 
Miss Martha Stager of Portland, Ore., 
who also started from the island, had 
to give up. Mrs. Huddleston’s time was 
given at 20 hours and 42 minutes, or 
about five hours longer than required 
by George Young, Canadian swimmer, 
who won the chewing gum king’s $25,- 
000 prize. Mrs. Huddleston declares she 
took up swimming only six months ago 
as a means of reducing her weight. 


KELLOGG APPEALS TO CHINA 


A plea to the warring factions in Chi- 
na to exempt the international settle- 
ment at Shanghai from the theater of 
hostilities was made by Secretary of 
State Kellogg on receipt of word that 
the Cantonese had resumed their march 
toward Shanghai. The Kellogg proposal 
does not concern the rest of the con- 





AFFAIR 


——— 





—Cartoon in Dayton News. 
“Too Many Cooks Spoil the Chop Suey” 


tested capital. The secretary points out 
that of the 30,060 foreigners who make 
this section of the city their home 3000 
are Americans. Because the settlement 
is the vital center of Chinese commerce, 
he says it is imperative that order shall 
prevail. The settlement has long been 
recognized by the national government 
whose sun now appears to be rapid- 
ly settling. An explanation of the Chi- 
nese situation was given in our Feb. 
12th issue. 


News Notes 


Pays Part of U.S. Debt. An unnamed 
Massachusetts college professor doesn’t 
like the fine figuring of government sta- 
tistical hounds.’ When it was recently 
announced that our national debt stood 
at $26,596,701,648.01 he sent one cent to 
the treasury department so that the 
figure would be more even. He thinks 
it ridiculous that in dealing with such 
tremendous sums the government tries 
to get down to cents. 














Music Dictator. Baseball has its Czar 
Landis, the movies its Will Hays and 
jazz intends to profit by their example. 
It has appointed Julian Abeles, New 
York attorney, as dictator to purge pop- 
ular songs of vileness. He will speak for 
an organization of orchestra leaders in- 
cluding Paul Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, 
Roger Kahn, Ben Bernie and others. 
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“We want to build up a nationa! 
that will be more along the lines 
Victor Herbert and George Ge; 
schools than the ‘hot-lips’ and : 
totsy’ schools,” Abeles explains. || 
ask leading musical organizations 
dealers and radio stations to “sti; 
jectionable pieces “before the 
American public even knows thy 

existed.” 





Strawberry Hoax. In 1922 ne: 
pers told about a new strawberry, 
oped by Hartwell Rockhill of ( 
Iowa, which the R. M. Kelloge 
Three Rivers, Mich., had contr:: 
buy for $50,000 plus a 20 per cen 
alty on plant sales. Rockhill now | 
es that it was all a publicity stu: 
says he got only $1 for the berry. 
suing the Kellogg Co. for $38,333.23); for 
alleged royalty and an extra §1 
for damage to his “health, rep 
and business.” 





Life Terms for Lynchers. Twelve 
men convicted at Douglas, Ga., of jar- 
ticipating in the only lynching in {hat 
state last year received senten of 
from four_years to life impriso: t. 
Their victim was Dave Wright, ; 
man. 


Charles Deering Dies. Charles 1) 
ing, 75, who made millions cut o! 
vester machinery and Florida 1 
state, died at his palace-like 
home at Miami, Fla. Born in Paris. \\;. 
Deering graduated from the U. S. | 
academy and served as an officer until 
1881 when he joined the Deerin: 
vester Co. founded by his broth: 
firm was later merged with the In 
tional Harvester Co. Mr. Deering was 
twice married. 





Radio Interference Judgment. 
J. Walter, Milwaukee radio fan, ° 
annoyed by interference from an 
tric power line that he sued the 
company. A $2000-damage verdi 
later affirmed by state supreme 


Co-Ed Bank Robber. Miss \! 
Meyers, 19-year-old student at |! 
versity of South Dakota, was 
hended while trying to use an « 
drill on the safe of the First N | 
bank at Vermilion, that state. S | 
police that she needed money | 
tuition fee. However, she is su} 
to have become unbalanced | 
about a Texas girl who tried a s 
stunt. She has a widowed moth 


Intelligence Tests Hit. Intelli: 
tests “are no more revealing th 
lines of the palm, and the conclus'os 
derived from the questions are n 
accurate than the prognostications ©! 
destiny made by ancient astroloz 
declared the Southern Woman’s 
tional Alliance in convention al \°” 
York. Sa 


Indians Object to Being “Aliens.” One 
of the oddities of the immigration 
striction law is that it makes alien 
of some original Americans. The 
department ordered an Iroquois ! 
sent back to Canada because he (i) °°! 
enter undef the quota assigned to ('°:! 
Britain.” The council of the Six \* 
tions, of which the Iroquois are @ )!\\'" 
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per, protested to Washington. It claims 
that the right of Indians to go and come 
frecly between the United States and 
Canada is guaranteed by the Jay treaty 
which closed the Revolutionary war. 


Farmers Travel More. Of the 141,600 
motorists who visited Yellowstone park 
last year most of them were farmers 
and their families. Salesmen ranked 
next. : 





Refused Parole. As he was beginning 
his 55th year in prison, “Old Bill” Max- 
well, 88, died at the Wisconsin state 
prison. He could have been paroled 
long ago but he preferred to remain in 
prison. He was sentenced for killing 
a man in defense of a woman and in- 
sisted he would do the same again. 


Mother Fights Contract. After George 
Young, 17-year-old Canadian, won the 
San Pedro channel swim it developed 
that he signed a contract with Henry 


(’Bryvne, trained and manager, to give 
the latter 40 per cent of his earnings. 
As soon as Mrs. Jane Young, mother of 


the swimmer, arrived in California she 
initiated a move to break the agreement. 


Corner Grocery Doomed? The cor- 


ner grocery must give way to the chain 
store, Edward Filene, Boston depart- 
ment store magnate, told a Chicago 


meeting of. 800 Middle West business 
men. He added that small independent 
stores of all kinds must begin co-oper- 
ative buying or go under. 


Indiana Medical Act. Brought from a 
local hospital, Rep. A. E. Eikenberry 
cast the deciding vote in the Indiana 
assembly to put all medical schools in 
that state on an equal footing and to 
add a chiropractor to the state board 
of medical examiners. 


To Honor Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow. By 
kicking over a lantern and thus starting 
the great Chicago fire Mrs. O’Leary’s 


cow did a great service for the city in 
starting Chicago’s “I-will” spirit. Such 
was the opinion expréssed by the Chi- 


cago city council in receiving a resolu- 
tion to purchase the small plot of 
ground where the O’Leary barn stood to 
preserve it as a memorial. 


Climbs 59 Flights. Sixteen-year-old 
Leon Avazian, Brooklyn, N. Y., high- 
school boy, ran up 59 flights of stairs in 
the Woolworth building, New York, in 
nine minutes. Charles Vitters, a com- 
panion, did it in 11% minutes. The 
previous record, held by Frank Moran, 
was 12 minutes. 


Anti-Cigarette Law Repeal. Both 
houses of the Kansas legislature passed 
a bill to repeal the state anti-cigarette 
law. The state senate vote was 32 to five. 


Hit Farm Relief Bill. A proposal that 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation in- 
dorse the McNary-Haugen bill was de- 
feated at the Columbus convention of 
that body. Instead, a resolution favor- 
ing bigger federal and state appro- 
Priations to fight the cornborer was 
adopted, 





Court Spankings. John Caves, 41, al- 
leged drunkard and wife-beater, was 
turned over the knee of Judge Zesiger 
in municipal court at Akron, Ohio, 


ee 


while the magistrate spanked him with 
a rubber hose. According to the judge, 
Caves “yelled like a schoolboy, wept 
and promised to turn over a new leaf.” 
Two hundred persons gathered in the 
court of Judge Riopelle at Detroit to 
see Stanley Squario and Vincent John- 
son, both 17, lashed with a razor strop 
for stealing auto radiator caps. Miss 
Maude Johnson, Vincente’s sister, gave 
him 24 lashes. Stanley’s father attend- 
ed to Stanley. 


Y. M. C. A. to Evict Bachelors. Bach- 
elors living in the Y. M. C. A. must find 
other quarters before next year. A new 
rule says rooms cannot be occupied for 
more than a year. It was found that 
many men lived at the Y. M. C. A, per- 














Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York symphony orchestra, who plans to re- 
tire after 42 years of service as head of that 
noted musical organization. He is here 
shown playing for the radio “mike.” 








manently whereas the accommodations 
were only supposed to be a temporary 
place of lodging. It suggests that its 
bachelor members get married. 


Army Maneuvers. The army air serv- 
ice and second division will play a war 
game at the Mexican border in April. 
The war department denies that the 
Mexican situation has anything to do 
with the maneuver. It explains that 
failure of congress to appropriate 
money for the army and navy to holda 
joint drill in New England resulted in 
the army transferring its game to Texas, 


Noted Jurist Passes. Simeon Baldwin, 
authority on international law and 
twice governor of Connecticut, died at 
New Haven, aged 87. He had long de- 
plored efforts of physicians to prolong 
the life of mankind. 


Woman Rules Prison. Mrs. George 
Waters, Pawnee, Okla., widow, is the 
first female warden. of a state ‘penal in- 
stitution. Gov. Johnston appointed her 
to head the Oklahoma reformatory at 
Granité, that state, a position formerly 
held by her husband. 


Woman Candidate Quits. Mrs. Johan- 
na Gregg, Chicago’s only woman candi- 
date for mayor, withdrew from the race 
in favor of a male Republican candidate. 


Canal Locks Removed. With the re- 
moval of locks and the cutting away of 
barriers which allowed the waters of 
the Delaware river and Chesapeake bay 
to rush into the ditch, the old Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal passed out 
of existence as a lock canal after more 





than a century of service. It is now a 
sea-level waterway. It was purchased 
by the government in 1919 for $2,500,- 
000. Improvements are ultimately ex- 
pected to cost $10,000,000. 


National Flower Advocated. The 
phlox was suggested as a national flow- 
er by Dr. Edward Wherry of the agri- 
culture department in addressing the 
Wildflower Preservation Society at 
Washington. At various times the col- 
umbine, goldenrod, dogwood, mountain 
laurel and trailing arbutus have been 
proposed but congress has not given 
any flower such distinction. Some 
states, however, have adopted state 
flowers. 


What Some Men Will Wear. A modi- 
fication of the “peg-top” trouser of 1912 
is to be boosted for male wear, the Na- 
tional Association of Merchant Tailors 
decided in a convention at Memphis. 
The session also declared that spats 
are essential. President Weitzel declar- 
ed the American man is the best dressed 
male in the world “because the women 
now require their men folk to dress 
properly.” 





Now It’s Oranges. The so-called cof- 
fee-drinking championship achieved so 
much publicity that Ohio orange-eaters 
held their own contest. It was won by 
Howard Stribling, 20 years old, of Co- 
lumbus, who consumed 62 oranges in 
two hours and 20 minutes. His victory 
netted him $20, a straw hat, a walking 
stick and a stomach ache. 


Record Price for Painting. An Ameri- 
can record was set when Sir Joseph Du- 
veen, English art dealer, paid $270,000 
at New York for Rembrandt’s painting, 
“Titus in an Armchair.” A score of years 
ago Sir Joseph himself sold it to an 
American collector for $105,000. 


Salvation “Navy.” The Salvation 
Army has created its own “navy” to at- 
tend to the religious welfare of mari- 
ners throughout the world. It plans to 
establish corps of workers on ships. 
Roald Amundsen, explorer, is the first 
honorary member of the new branch. 


Coolidge State Proposed. The Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., Advertising Club is 
trying to arouse sentiment in favor of 
renaming that state Coolidge. At pres- 
ent Washington is the only state named 
for a president. 


Found: A Former Child Prodigy. At 
the age of three Winifred S, Stoner 
could use a typewriter. At seven she 
wrote poems in Esperanto. Today, as 
Mrs. Louis H. Hyman, she is seeking a 
New York divorce from her husband. 
She is the daughter of Mrs. Stoner who 
achieved publicity because she would 
banish Mother Goose rimes for children. 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS NEW TREATMENT 
FOR LEG SORES 


A new book sent free to readers by Dr. 
H. J. Whittier, Suite 36, 421 E. 1ith St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—a successful specialist 
in Kansas City for over 35 years—fully 
explains his new method of home treat- 
ment for Leg Sores and Varicose Ulcers 
which has met ‘with remarkable  suc- 
cess in thousands of the most stubborn 
cases.—Advertisement. : 
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- THE PATHFINDER 


Our Travel Editor Abroad 


He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 











One Day Worth the Whole Trip ~ 

Each day’s experience in Norway is 
like coming into a new world. Every 
new day gives us a fresh surprise. We 
think we must have seen about all that 
the country has to offer and are just 
preparing to be bored—and then the 
scenechanges and new delights greet us. 
We have exhausted all our adjectives— 
and then we come to something that 
makes us gaspand sigh for lack of words 
to express our feelings. There is so 
much each day that is new and interest- 
ing that if we saw nothing more we 
would be repaid for the trip. 

Yet this charm is difficult to convey 
in words. There are few “sights” in 





d Yt 


Travel editor getting appetite for breakfast 
near Sandene, on the Gloppen fiord. 


Norway—few things that are “oldest” 
or “biggest” or “most famous.” There 
are practically no ancient castles or 
great landed estates or palaces of mag- 
nates for the history of the Norwegian 
people forbids such shows of lordly 
wealth and power. Travel in Norway 
is mainly for those who like “the great 
outdoors” for itself—who love nature 
and who find an interest in quaint rural 
scenes and “the simple annals of the 
poor.” 

What we do and see seems “nothing 
to write home about”—but we enjoy 
it all, and we are busy every waking 
moment of the long day. The air is 
bracingand we simply have to walk and 
walk and walk—anywhere, everywhere, 
nowhere. Uncle Eli calls it “stram- 
bling”—a “cross word” he made up—a 
cross between “strolling” and “ram- 
bling,” he says. 

We walk before meals and this gives 
us a terrible appetite—and then we 
walk after meals to digest the said 
meals and keep fit. On the steamer 
coming over, Eli transferred three inch- 
es of girth from his chest to his equator, 
but now I have run him till it is back 
a chest once more. 

uring the 24 hours we stay at the 
little village of Foerde we walk fully 20 
miles. A beautiful little river and many 
streams water the valley. In every di- 
rection the country is enticing, and we 
are tempted off on all sorts of detours. 
It is so light that we keep hiking till 
11 o’clock at night without realizing 
that it is time to “hit the hay.” And 
the twilight itself is something peculiar 
and indescribable—a- mystic glow some- 
thing like the light of the new moon, 


but more dreamy and somber. Every 
scene is a perfect nocturne. All lines 
are softened and there is no ugliness 
anywhere—unless I look at Eli. 


We Nearly Miss the Bus 


We snatch an early breakfast from 
the “cold board” next morning and are 
up and off again by five so as to get in 
another fine “stramble” before we have 
to leave by the mail bus at mid-day. 
The farmers and their families, includ- 
ing the old women and children, are all 
out at work, for it is emphatically true 
of them here that they must “make hay 
while the sun shines.” 

Some of the hay has been damaged 
by the frequent rains—for the season 
has been extra wet here, just as in the 
United States. They have gone by the 
old rule of making hay, to “get it down 


in the rain and get it up inthe sunshine,” ’ 


and they have waited long for the 
friendly sun to appear. On the bottom 
lands we see several mowing machines 
and horse rakes in use, and they are 
of American make. But most of the 
farms are too small and rocky for any- 
thing but scythes and hand rakes. 

Not only is all-the grass and grain 
carefully cut and piled in tall shocks, 
around poles, but the potato vines, 
which grow very tall and rank, are 
also harvested and hung on racks, to be 
used during the winter as cattle feed. 
To some extent also the leaves and 
small twigs of trees are used for fodder, 
and especially for bedding. 

Eli complains that his “hind legs are 
tired,” after so much walking, and he 
wants to rest. There is an inviting 








In Norway the different “gaards” or farms 
are shut off from one another by gates which 
have to be opened and closed when anyone 
wants to pass. Often the farm boys and 
girls make a few pennies by attending to this. 
W hen there was no one else Eli and I would 
flip a coin to see which one should jump out 
and open the gate, wait for the rig to go 
through and then shut the gate and run on 
and get aboard again. It struck me as very 
strange that I always lost out on this propo- 
sition—until I discovered that Eli used a 
trick coin that had “tails” on both sides. 
After that I made him do the job every 
time, to punish him. 

bank of moss and heather by the road- 
side and we both lop down on it—a de- 
lightful natural bed. 

We must have been far more weary 
than we thought for neither of us real- 
izes anything till a couple of hours later. 
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Then we are roused by a feminin. 
saying: “Wake up, you lazy boys! 
you know that the bus will sta; 
the postoffice inside of an hour” 
here you are snoring the precio, 
ments away!” 

A Double-Quick Getaway 

“Well, ’ll be bumswizzled! Whe; 
I at?” exclaims Eli as he jumps up. 
bing his eyes. 

It’s those everlasting girls again 
zanne Bliss and Florence Seymour! 
didn’t know they were an\ 
around, as we bade them a fina! . 
by, as we all supposed, at Balho); 
it seems they are taking near! 


sw § 
al 


A “glacier table” at Kjendals glacier: 


duced by a slab of stone left on a pedestal 


of ice by melting of glacier. 


same route we are, and I suppos 
shall have them pouncing down . 
at the most unexpected times. 

The good landlady of the hotel, | 
ing Eli and I are } ooked to go b) 
post auto, sent th girls out to s 
the country and find us. It is 
for us, for if it hadn’t been for 
we would have slept right on fo: 
haps another 24 hours and never 
known that we had lost a whole da) 
of our calendar. 

There isn’t a moment to lose. 
nearly three miles back to the vi 


and we must eat a little “middag” 


dinner to fortify us for our journey 
the mountains. We all set off at a 


trot and it isn’t,\long before we | 


to “peel” some of our clothes, fo: 
day is now warm. 

Florence, who wears a heavy 
gives a knowing look at Suzann: 


whispers: “I’m still too warm. (: 
and I'll catch up with you.” She dod 
outof sight behind a rock and comes 01 


again in a moment and says: “Th: 


feel better now.” What she took o!! 

will have to remain forever a dark s¢- 

cret, as she hides it under her coat. 
The lands ape is perfectly love: 


runs the whole gamut of shades 


deep purple to delicate gray-gr 


We have to pause every little whi! 
open a gate, pass through and si 


carefully again, for each “gaard’ 


little farm is thus separated fro 
neighbors. Uncle Eli has little !1 


to spare but he has to get off one ©! 


miserable puns. He says he neve! 


such a “very gated” scene before— 


play on “variegated,” you see.) 
A Fine Ride over the Pass 


To a large extent now there are + 


roads running over the mountain 
linking up the upper waters of 1! 
rious fjords, so that it is no longe! 
essary to depend so much on 


transport. By taking the post auto | 
Foerde over the mountains to San 
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we see some wonderful highland scen- 
ery and we land down at sea level again 
on another fjord, ready for a new se- 
ries of adventures. 

Sandene is a charming little village 


on the Gloppen fjord, which is one of 
the numerous arms of the splendid Nord 
fjord. The road for part of the way 
winds along the shore of the Joelster- 
yand, a long lake fed by the waters of 


the melting glaciers which cap all the 
mountains in this region. We are now 
in fact approaching the great Jostedals- 
brae—which is the largest ice field in 
al] _Europe—bigger than anything in 
Switzerland. 

This ice field covers over 500 square 
miles. The ice reaches a solid depth. of 


1500 feet and there are some 26 glaciers 
which branch out from the “brae” and 
reach down the different valleys. 

As we skip along in the mail auto— 
which by the way is a Hudson—we 


catch glimpses of distant glaciers peep- 
ing over the heights, a beautiful bluish 
green in hue. Uncle Eli cries out: “Oh, 
let’s go up Close to one of them glaciers; 
lalways wanted to see just what sort 


of acritter a glacier is.” I reply to him: 
“Now, you, mustn’t tease, Eli—and you 
shouldn’t say ‘them glaciers’; you 
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should say ‘those glaciers. 

The road is a splendid example of 
engineering. It winds and zigzags 
around the flanks of the mountains and 
through gorges where it would seem 
almost impossible to build a road. In 
many places it is blasted right out of 
the solid cliffs along the lake and is 
carried on arches and buttresses of 
stone. The outer edge is protected to 
some extent by big stone posts, and in 
some cases by iron railings, but the 
slightest accident would plunge us into 
eternity. 


Prohibition Issue Gets Personal 


In the auto with us is a red-faced 
man who has been on a hunting trip 
and has his dog with him. This man 
was visibly under the influence of liq- 
uor when he got in. He offered no apol- 
ogy but on the contrary announced to 
all: “I’m drunk and I’m proud of it.” He 
explained that he was “born with a 
God-given thirst” and it was “part of 
his religidn” to drink all he could on 
. occasions, just as the old Norsemen 
did, 


The chauffeur said this man was a 


Swede. But we learn that as a matter 
of fact he is a Norwegian, whose father 
isa prominent official in Oslo. He is a 


man of ability, but is a failure in life 
because of the drink habit. It is a com- 
mon thing when a drunken man is seen 
in Norway or Denmark for people to 
Say that he is a Swede who has come 











This is a little “tailpiece” put in just to fill 

*P the column—*“thumbnail” water color 

sketches along the fjords from the travel 
editor’s notebook, 
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there in order to avoid being caught 
drunk in his home-country. Sometimes, 
this is true—but generally not. 

As our auto swings around the sharp 
turns and along the cornices carved out 
of the rock hundreds of feet above the 
water the man with the “God-given 
thirst” becomes more and more restless 
and alarmed. At length he turns ex- 
citedly to the chauffeur and says: “Are 
you drunk?” The chauffeur replies 
“No, we are not permitted to drink 
anything.” The drunken man then ex- 
claims with a sigh of relief: “I’m glad 
of that.” 

Eli has been making friends with the 
dog. I asked Eli what he thinks of the 
man who is drunk and proud of it. To 
which he replies: “The more I see of 
such men the more I think of dogs.” 

Norway is entitled to our sympathy 
in her struggle with the prohibition 
problem. Formerly she had boasted 
about the lowest liquor consumption in 
Europe, under a sort of local option 
plan. General prohibition was finally 
adopted, but this was modified from 
time to time. It was contended, just as 
in the United States, that prohibition 
put a premium on smuggling and drink- 
ing. 

Serious difficulties with foreign na- 
tions arose. Norway for generations 
had furnished salt fish to the nations of 
southern Europe—especially the Cath- 
olic countries Spain and Portugal. 
These nations sent wines and liquors 


to Norway, and business prospered both. 


ways. When the Norwegian market 
for liquors was practically closed by 
prohibition the other nations refused in 
turn to buy Norwegian fish, amd a cost- 
ly trade war ensued. 

The Norwegian government system 
is similar to ours and it does not pro- 
vide for a referendum to the people on a 
subject that has once been included in 
the constitution. The constitution must 
be amended in the usual way. But 
there was so much feeling on the matter 
that a popular vote was taken only a 
few weeks ago and we know from 
the news columns that prohibition 
was voted down. There are three ques- 
tions that literally tear Norway asun- 
der—namely the drink question, the 
language question and the question of 
utilizing water power. 


The Scandinavian Language Tangle 


In a general way the language of 
Norway is the same as that of Den- 
mark, but the Norwegians call it Norsk 
and the Danes call it Dansk. The old 
Norsk is now preserved only in Iceland. 
Norwegians can usually understand 
Danes, but the” pronunciation and the 
expressions are somewhat different. 
Swedish is yet another variation of the 
same basic language, but it has less in 
common with Danish than Norwegian 
has, 

A great number of words are the 
same, or similar, in Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish, and even in Dutch, Ger- 
man and English. All these languages 
are really dialects of the same Teutonic 
root-tongue. But in each of these off- 
shoot languages many new words have 
been introduced from outside sources 
and these words are not known in the 
others. “I don’t understand you” in 
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Norwegian is: “Jeg forstarr dem ikke.” 
In Swedish it is just a trifle different: 
“Jag foerstaar er inte.” 

Here the Scandinavians have taken 
one form of the old Teutonic root,name- 
ly “verstehen,” while in English we 
have taken another form of the same 
root and made it into the word “under- 
stand.” Thus the German “verstehen,” 
the Scandinavian “forstarr” and the 
English “understand” are merely dia- 
lect variations of the same word, al- 
though they sound and look so different. 

Is it any wonder that when the Scan- 
dinavians dig down at all into their 
language history they soon come to 














Snapshots on the Nord fjord. Uncle Eli 
caught some salmon at the point on the 
Loendals Ely (“elv” means river) shown in 
the upper view. The salmon were alive and 
nice and fresh—not dead and canned as they 
usually are. Lower view shows Loen—one 
of the cutest little villages I ever stayed at. 


trouble? A “dialect map” of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, showing the dis- 
tricts in which different dialects are 
spoken, looks like a crazy quilt. There 
are organizations in all the Scandina- 
vian countries which are devoted to 
studying the dialects and ironing out 
the language wrinkles—but progress is 
slow. 

Human beings cling to their own lan- 
guage and customs and they resent hav- 
ing any “foreign” language put over on 
them. We Americans have to fight con- 
stantly to prevent the highbrow pub- 
lishers and writers from making our 
American language merely a side issue 
of Anglo-English. In the same way 
the Norwegians fight for their own 
language, “Norsk-Norsk,” as against the 
“Dano-Norsk.” 

Separated by Babel of Tongues 


What is called the “maal controversy” 
is part of this conflict. Many Norwe- 
gian writers and public men have join- 
ed in an effort to establish the “lands- 
maal” or Norsk-Norsk language. This 


is a sort of made-up language which is 


designed to preserve the best elements 
of the various Norsk dialects and weld 
them into a unit. 

The law now allows this language 





(Continued on page 35) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


ProteSt War in China. Laborites held 
a great meeting of protest at London 
where the government’s policy toward 
China was severely condemned. The 
main speaker, former Premier McDon- 
ald, declared that the British forces on 
the way to Shanghai should “be turned 
around and brought back home.” An 
hour’s friendly negotiations with Minis- 
ter Chen of the Cantonese army, he as- 
serted would do more good than an 
army corps in China. Lloyd George, 
too, now leader of the Conservative par- 
ty, warned the government that a pre- 
mature movement of troops precipitated 
the World war in 1914. 


Gladstone’s Name Cleared. A sensa- 
tional lawsuit at London revolved 
around the name of W. E. Gladstone, 
Britain’s famous prime minister in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Capt. Peter 
Wright in a book accused the latestates- 
man of gross immoralities and was call- 
ed “a liar, a coward and foul fellow” 
by Viscount Gladstone, the 73-year-old 
son of the late premier. Wright sued 
the viscount for slander and offered 
testimony to show that the eminent 
statesman’s name had been connected 
with several women, including actresses 
and foreign adventuresse-. The court 
held that none of the accusations were 
substantiated and that the gist of Vis- 
count Gladstone’s characterization of 
Wright was substantially true. The 
jury added that the name of Gladstone 
had been completely vindicated. 





Influenza Deaths Increase. The week- 
ly death rate from the influenza panic 
in London and the other large cities 
of England increased within a week 
from 470 to 725. In London alone 492 
died of the malady in the last week. 


Rubber Again Restricted. The colo- 
nial office announced that the amount 
of rubber that may be exported from 
Ceylon and Malaya for the quarter be- 
ginning Feb. 1 would be 70 per cent 
of the standard production. It was re- 
duced from 100 to 80 per cent last Octo- 
ber 30 because the average price for 
the preceding quarter had fallen below 
42 cents. The action was taken under 
the Stevenson plan of rubber restric- 
tion. ‘ 





Soviet Moving Picture Barred. A film 
made in Russia*called “Black Sunday” 
was denied entrance to England on the 
ground that it contained objectionable 
“red” propaganda. It was shown in Ger- 
many. A communist pamphlet entitled 
“Under the Ban of Fascism” was also 
excluded. 


FRANCE 

Allies Quit Arms Control. After 
months of negotiations between Ger- 
many and the allies at Paris agreement 
was reached for the dismantling of the 
fortications in the region of Koenigs- 
berg in East Prussia, and the allied 
control of German military affairs 
passed to the league of nations. The 


control began in 1920 under the treaty 
of Versailles. The control commission 
admitted that they had discovered no 
violations of the treaty by Germany ex- 
cept those reported to them by German 
socialists, and it was their opinion that 
those socialists would denounce the 
German militarists all the more freely 
to the league. 


Great Boulevard Completed. All Paris 
celebrated the completion of the Boule- 
vard Haussemann, the connecting link 
of the grand boulevard system of the 
city. President Doumergue cut the rib- 
bon that opened the new roadway, and 
thousands immediately rushed over it. 
The system just completed was planned 
70 years ago by Baron Haussemann dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon III. He la- 
bored to make the city the most beauti- 
ful in the world, 


Oppose Selling Famous Island. The 
proposal to sell the island of Ste. Mar- 
guerite at the mouth of Cannes bay, fa- 
mous as the place where “the Man with 
the Iron Mask” was confined, to an Eng- 
lish company fer a modern pleasure re- 
sort met lively opposition. The people 
of the Riviera already felt dissatisfied 
with the numerous resorts on the coast 
financed by foreign capital. Marshal 
Bazaine, accused of treason in the 
Franco-German war, was imprisoned 
there in 1871. 


GERMANY 


Courts Exempt Newspapermen. Edi- 
tors, reporters and other writers and 


-workers for the daily press won a 20- 


year fight when they secured a law ex- 
empting them from being compelled to 
appear in courts to testify in civil suits 
to which they are not a party. It was 
held that newspapers are a sort of pub- 











Main street at Bluefields, Nicaragua, occu- 
pied by U. S. marines. 








lic enterprise which might be tempora- 
rily crippled or closed down by court 
summons. 


Human Fly Gets Stuck. The best 
known “human fly” of Berlin, “Climb- 
ing Max,” got stuck near the top of a 
building on Unter den Linden and had 
to be rescued by the fire department. 
Summoned to court he decided to climb 
up the wall and step into the court 
through the window. He got into the 
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wrong room, found it locked, ani 
he went down- was arrested. | 
two weeks. 


en 
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Lutherans in Church Revolt. | 
volt against the high church 
thousands of Lutherans of the » 
of Brunswick left their congre: 
and registered themselves as “ 
ers.” According to law a taxpay: 
declare his religion and be ta) 
the support of his particular eree:| 
atheists and dissenters are exem))| 
grand duchy of Brunswick was 
the first to embrace the Luther, 
after the reformation. 


HOLLAND 

Wilhelm Makes Royal Awards 
helm Hohenzollern of Doorn con: 
to exercise some of the royal 
atives that were his as emperor 0! 
many. He recently raised the tit 
friend and helper from “hofrat” | 
heimer hofrat”—councillor to 
councillor.” His favorite dec 
when he occupied the throne \ 
order of the house of Hohenzollern. [He 
still freely confers it upon his 
friends. 


NORWAY 
Vote Against Disarmament. Th r. 
thing by a vote of 112 to 33 rej: la 
labor motion for complete disarn 
of Norway. It then voted 40,000 k 
for reorganization of the army ani 
with the object of reducing mili! 


AUSTRIA 

Students and Socialists Fight. A ‘izht 
ending in many casualties and 4 
occurred in front of the parliament 
building at Vienna between so 
and students of the national unive: 
The Socialists claimed.that the stu 
had killed a workman. They als: 
plained of the treatment of po 
dents in the university, and objected to 
the students having a shooting ga! 


ITALY 


Jail for Freemasons. Convicte:! of 
having expressed approyal of th 
tempt made on Mussodlini’s life Jas! Sep- 
tember two freemasons at Rome 
sentenced to imprisonment fo: ne 
months and fined 500 lire each. 
they come out of prison they » 
under special vigilance by the | 
for one year. 


Schneider Race on Tiber. The 
national seaplane race for the Sc! 
er cup, which was won in the | d 
States last year by Major Mario dc ! 
ardi, will be flown this year at O: 
the mouth of the Tiber. The co 
sion in charge decided that the « 
could be used after the removal 0! 
sandbanks, which will give a st! 
away course 3000 yards long. 


PORTUGAL 





Oporto Garrison in Revolt. A p:! of 
the garrison at Oporto mutinied «'ter 
demanding the resignation of the 0v- 


ernmentand “the restoration of the co- 
stitutional regime.” President Car 

whose government has been sty!" 
“military dictatorship,” concentrsicd 
troops near Oporto to quell the «> 
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turbance. Censorship and other repres- 
sive ineasures by the government were 
the alleged cause of the opposition. 
An attack on the rebels in an open 
square of Oporto was met with machine 
gun fire. Many were killed or wounded 
and buildings were damaged. As more 
troops were sent against them the re- 
yolt spread to Lisbon. The anti-govern- 
ment movement was organized by Gen. 
Souza Diaz a year ago. 


POLAND 


Communists and Monarchists Fight. 
A pitched battle occurred at Warsaw 
between the Polish peasant monarchist 
party and the peasants’ communist par- 
ty which the police had great difficulty 
in stopping. A meeting by the monar- 
chists had been broken up by the com- 
munists. ; 








JUGOSLAVIA 

Cabinet Again Broken Up. The Ouz- 
ounovitch cabinet was again disrupted 
by the resignation of two radical min- 
isters who failed to give any specific 
reasons for the action. Since Nikolai 
Quzounovitch became premier last April 
his cabinet has had to be reconstructed 
six times. 


TURKEY 


Commercial Agreement Offered. It 
was announced at Constantinople by Ali 
Djenani Bey, former minister of com- 
merce, that an extension of the provi- 
sional commercial agreement between 
the United States and Turkey would be 
granted. It expired by limitation Feb- 
ruary 18. The request for the exten- 
sion was made by Rear Admiral Bristol. 


SYRIA 


Leader Surrenders to French. Emir 
Hassan, head of the family of which 


Sultan Attrache, rebellion leader, is a’ 


member, submitted to the French. The 
act was believed to foreshadow the sur- 
render of Attrache himself and the end 
of the Druse rebellion. 


JAPAN 


Stirred Over California Bill. A bill 
before the California legislature to pre- 
vent Japanese from fishing in that state 
stirred up a fresh wave of anti-Amer- 
ican feeling and talk at Tokyo. News- 
papers charged that attempts were made 
to impose on the Japanese while their 
attention was turned to troubles in 
China. The bill forbids fishing in state 
waters by aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship. Similar laws are in force in Wash- 

ington, Oregon and British Columbia. 


| CHINA 


Cantonese Nearer Shanghai. The 
horthern army of Sun Chuan-fang lost 
again while trying to protect Shanghai 
from the Cantonese. The fight took place 
about 40 miles south of Hangchow and 
Sun’s forces were driven back to that 
city. The anti-foreign feeling seemed 
lo subside to some extent as the Can- 
tonese forbade further radical agita- 
tion by their friends in Shanghai. But 
they warned the British that no further 
hegotiations would be carried on with 
them until British forces were with- 
drawn from Shanghai. As a British ar- 
Mada bringing 20,000 additional soldiers 
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approached an attempt was launched by 
other foreigners to have them diverted 
to other places. A, U. S. transport with 
1200 marines left San Diego for the 
Orient, destination not specified. The 
northern army of Sun Chuan-fang after 
being strongly and rapidly reinforced 
turned and inflicted a defeat on the Can- 
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A view of Shanghai, a city on which more 
eyes are now turned than on any other in 
the world. The illustration shows a section 
of the famous “Bund,” which is in the 
European part of the city. 











tonese and drove them back to Kiangsi 
province after capturing Chuchow. Dan- 
ger to Shanghai was thus averted, for 
the present at least. 


PHILIPPINES 


Moro Princess Captured. Princess Tar- 
hata Kiram, niece and adopted daughter 
of the Sultan of Sulu, who fled with her 
husband Datu Tahil from the fort where 
they had made war on the government, 
was captured after a long search. The 
search continued: for Tahil, who is li- 
able to a long term in prison when 
taken. The princess is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois. Strong feel- 
ing was aroused among the Moros in 
general against both Tahil and his wife 
for deserting their followers after bring- 
ing on the fight. 


Aguinaldo Ousts Quezon. Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo was unanimously elected 
president of the Veterans of the Philip- 
pine Revolution, and his first act was 
the expulsion from the organization of 
Manuel Quezon, president of the Philip- 
pine senate. It was a victory for the 
American administration of which Agui- 
naldo has been the steady supporter, 
while Quezon has constantly opposed it. 


PANAMA 


Renown’s Toll is $18,500. The Brit- 
ish cruiser Renown carrying the Duke 
and Duchess of York to Australia paid 
a toll of $18,500 to pass through the 
Panama canal. When the Renown later 
crossed the equator the duke was prop- 
erly “initiated” with a good ducking in 
a canvas bath. He took it smilingly. 
During the month of January 443 ves- 
sels passed through the canal paying an 
aggregate toll of $1,985,000. 


NICARAGUA 


War Drags Slowly On. The Conserv- 
ative army captured Gen. Zapata, Lib- 
eral commander, near Ochomogo and 
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brought him to Managua for military 
trial. President Diaz also claimed a 
victory at Boca de la Plata where Gen. 
Chamorro, brother of the former presi- 
dent, defeated Gen. Mena. Both sides 
claimed a victory at Las Rivas where a 
large number was killed. A _ Liberal 
army of 1000 led by Gen. Parajon cap- 
tured Chinandega, a town of 10,000. Ad- 
miral Latimer stated that the U. S. ma- 
rines were not taking sides with either 
faction. About 65 of them stationed at 
Rama were stricken with malaria. Dr. 
Sacasa, leader of the rebels, declared 
that “in due course the marines will 
have to open fire against the Liberals 
and kill hundreds of Nicaraguan citi- 
zens to support Diaz as in 1912.” He de- 
clared that no terms of peace would be 
accepted with Diaz president. 


MEXICO 


Yaqui War Again On. The Yaqui In- 
dians offering to surrender failed to ac- 
cept the ultimatum of the Mexicans 
within the time limit and the war 
against them was resumed. The govern- 
ment demanded that the Yaquis should 
cease to exist as an independent, self- 
governing nation, or entity, within the 
state. The Mexicans started an enclos- 
ing movement with 17,000 troops. 





Three Clergymen Get Permits. The 
government issued permits for religious 
services to three Episcopal clergymen 
of the Mexico City Christ Church cathe- 
dral. Two are Americans and one 
British, all officiating in the American 
church. The permits, under the law, 
are only for six years—time to train 
native-born Mexicans to succeed in the 
service. 





Plots Charged Against Church. The 
government announced the diséovery of 
an anti-government plot at Tampico and 
another in the city of Puebla. The one 
at Tampico was said to have been or- 
ganized by the local Knights of Colum- 
bus. Two Catholic priests and a news- 
paper man were placed under arrest. 
Federal troops steadily quelled rebel- 
lion and banditry in the various parts 
of the republic, but such disturbances 
in connection with the oil troubles have 
affected business and labor and are cre- 
ating dfssatisfaction. 


CANADA 


Smuggle Houses from U.S. Testify- 
ing before the customs commission at 
Regina, Sask., a member of the mount- 
ed police said that not only were auto- 
mobiles, tires and radios smuggled into 
Canada from the United States but that 
houses had been smuggled over. He 
explained that the houses were small, 
cheap buildings which farmers brought 
over intact. 





King and Queen Invited. Premier 
King announced at Toronto that King 
George and Queen Mary had been in- 
vited to come to Canada this yeaf to at- 
tend the diamond jubilee celebration of 
the confederation to be held at Ottawa 
in July. It was said that the British 
sovereigns are giving the matter serious 
consideration. It would be the first time 
for a king or queen of England to cross 
the Atlantic ocean. 
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~—Doings of Congress ~ 








President Coolidge lost another fight 
in congress when regular senate Repub- 
licans bolted and joined the Democrats 
to approve funds for the three new 
cruisers authorized in the 1924 program. 
By a vote of 49 to 27 it provided for an 
appropriation of $1,200,000 for the ves- 
sels. In spite of the president’s repeat- 
ed admonition that nothing be done in 
this respect pending the present nego- 
tiations in regard to further disarma- 
ment agreements with other nations 24 
Republicans joined 25 Democrats in the 
vote to go ahead with the cruisers. 
Eight Democrats joined with the Repub- 
lican supporters of the president. 

The lower house had knocked out 
the provision for the cruisers in spite 
of the efforts of Speaker Longworth 
and Leader Tilson to override the pres- 
ident’s wishes there. A fine oration by 
Mr. Burton of Ohio had saved the day 
for the president by a narrow margin. 
When the senate amendment was sent 
back to the house it voted to refuse to 
concur_and sent the whole measure to 
conference. Senator Curtis, senate Re- 
publican leader, suggested that the 
president might direct the navy depart- 
ment not to spend the appropriation. 


By a vote of nine to five the house for- 
eign affairs committee ordered a favor- 
able report on the Fairchild resolution 
approving the policy of President Cool- 
idge in Mexico and Nicaragua andpledg- 
ing support in his efforts to protect citi- 
zens and interests of the United States 
in those countries. They declined to 
summon Secretary of State Kellogg be- 
fore the committee. 

Senate passed bill authorizing abridge 
across Chesapeake bay from near Balti- 
more to a point near Tolchester beach 
on the other side. 

Former Senator Stanley of Ky. ap- 
peared before the military committee of 
the house considering the Muscle Shoals 
question to state that the American 
Cyanamid Co., one of the bidders, is 
only a “tool” of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co., which, he said, is linked 
with the big steel interests. 

The senate elections committee found 
it very difficult to come to any conclu- 
sion in the case of Col. Smith of Il. 
It hesitated making a partial report to 
the senate on the question of his being 
allowed to take the oath, or to go ahead 
with an investigation of all the charges 
against him. Several members argued 
that making a partial report would be 
useless since the senate would not re- 
ceive any such report. Col. Smith was 
obliged to go home for medical treat- 
ment, for an infection of the ear, but 
he was represented by attorneys who 
urged the recommendation that he be 
allowed to take the o th. They an- 
nounced the intention to keep the fight 
hot, possibly going so far as to put the 
case before the supreme court. 

The committee also proceeded with 
its investigation of the charges against 
Senator Gould of Me.,but without reach- 
ing any conclusion. 

Mr. Swing: of Cal. charged that the 


greatest lobby in the history of congress 
was backed by the power companies in 
an attempt to throttle the Boulder dam 
project. 

Chairman Madden of the house ap- 
propriations committee told the mili- 
tary committee of the same body that 
experience had convinced him govern- 
ment in business was a big failure, and 
that it was incompetent to operate Mus- 
cle Shoals as a fertilizer project. 

Representative Sol Bloom of N. Y. an- 
nounced that he had undertaken plans 
to link together a radio audience of 
25,000,000 for President Coolidge’s 
speech before congress on George Wash- 
ington’s birthday. He said he would 
try to get each city to obtain a hall 
where the people could assemble to 
hear the address over the radio. 

Through the aid of Vice-President 
Dawes, who became a member of the 
farm bloc last year, the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief measure came to the fore in 
the senate. It had become a battle be- 
tween the forces of Senator McNary of 
Ore. and those of Senator Pepper of Pa. 
as to whether farm relief or the McFad- 
den branch banking bill should be made 
the unfinished business—the measure 
next'in order for consideration—after 
disposal of the milk importation bill. 
Both were insistent; their friends es- 
pecially so. It was then that the vice- 
president called all concerned into his 
office for a private talk. He brought 
about a compromise by which the farm 
bill was to come up first, and then be 
followed by the banking bill. \Farm 
leaders in the house had already got 
the measure under way there. They 
decided that tobacco should be included 
in the commodities to be benefited by 
the bill, and by that they expected to 
gain 10 or 12 votes and make its pas- 





—Cartoon in Washington Post. 


Something always -interfere’s with Uncle 
Sam’s plan to take his white elephant out 
and lose it. 


sage assured. Products to be cared for 
now are: Wheat, corn, cotton, rice, hogs 
and tobacco. 

Mr. Somers of N. Y. introduced a res-\ 
olution in the house declaring it to be 
the sense of congress that the president 
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should forthwith appoint delegai... to 
confer with the delegates of the 1.) 
lic of China for the negotiation of ;, 
ties. 

House ways and means committ; 
structed Chairman Green to prepar, 
bill authorizing loans to war veters) 
on their bonus certificates by the \,, 
erans’ bureau at six per cent int. 

Before the census committee . 
house a movement was started to }; 
the membership reapportioned | 
creasing the number of members 
435 to 500. 

Senator Reed of Pa. does not } 
when he is licked—or he refuses t. 
licked. Hardly had he lost his | 
with the senators from the othe, 
states to get a Pennsylvania man. ' 
Woods, on the interstate commerc: , 
mission than he bobbed up again 
another Pennsylvania man. This 
it was Henry W. Temple, a cong 
man from his state. The senat: 
canvassed privately on the new » 
and there was said to be far mor 
orable sentiment for Mr. Temple. 
then there is that famous “sena| 
courtesy” which extends, in a ws 
nominees from the-other house. But |! 
coal-state senators were ready to | 
again. Senator Sackett of Ky. «& 
that influential Pennsylvanians ha 
ried on a campaign for the las! 
years to get additional represen! 
on the commission, to affect th: 
sion of the lake cargo coal-freigh| 
case now pending before the « 
sion. Senator Neely of W. Va. j 
him in saying that Pennsylvani 
already represented on the com: 
while Virginia, West Virginia ani | 
nesee were not, and that adding a 
Pennsylvania man would be oppo: ) 
the bitter end, 

The house got a little lesson o 
way to make whisky when Mr. | 
W.E., of Ill. spoke on his bill to pr: 
for the manufacture of medicinal! ° 
ky by private contract instead of having 
the business taken over by the gove: 
ment as advocated by Gen, Andr 
Mr. Hull admitted that he was for 
a distiller, but informed his colle: 
that he had not been interested i: 
business since prohibition, and ha‘! 
desire to get interested again. A 
told of the various processes usc! 
making whisky Mr. Blanton of !°%. 
tried to stop him. He claimed that |! 
speech in the Record would dissen 
forbidden information. His point 0! 
der was overruled. Mr. Hull said |! 
whisky at the drugstores should re! 
at 80 cents a pint instead of the $2.2 
$2.50 now generally charged for i!. 


The senate voted to allow $30.0)! 
Mrs. Katherine Imbrie, widow of Reber! 
W. Imbrie who was killed by a mo! '" 
Persia while he was serving as cons! 
at Teheran. The Persian governinet! 
paid the United States $110,000 for (> 
expenses of bringing the body hon 
a warship. It was originally planne:' 
use $70,000 of this sum for the education! 


j- 


of Persian youths in the United Stile, 


but this provision was eliminated 
The senate appropriations comm: 


brought out a bill carrying $84,350)" 
for the departments of state, justic® 
commerce and labor. The sum is #!) |" 
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crease of more than $800,000 over the 
provisions Of the house measure. 

Vice-President Dawes on calling the 
senate to order one day made a little 
speech calling the members’ attention to 
the fact that Theodore Shuey, dean of 
the official reporters of the debates of 
the senate, had rounded out 59 years of 
service with the senate and was enter- 
ing that day on his 60th, “without ever 
having missed a day because of illness.” 
Several senators then felicitated the vet- 
eran reporter. 

Senator Johnson of Cal., one of the 
outstanding orators of the senate, peev- 
ed over the way the Boulder dam meas- 
ure had been treated in the house, took 
occasion to praise the senate rules and 
condemn those of the house. His speech 
was the more pointed and interesting 
from the fact that he addressed it to 
Vice-President Dawes who has been 
campaigning, in his leisure time, against 
the senate rules ever since he began to 
preside over that body. 


“Over there in the other house,” 
shouted the senator, “two or three men 
withhold, at their sweet will, the right 
of all the people of the United States 
to have upon the floor of the house a 
measure Which means the very lives of 
60,000 Americans in the Imperial valley. 
We do not hear the rules of the house 
assailed; we do not hear them denounc- 
ed all over this land. Here in the sen- 
ate, at least, a measure can be had out 
in the light of day; here at,least the 
sponsor of a measure may stand on his 
feet and present it to this body.” 

“Senatorial courtesy” does not always 
extend to the lower branch of congress. 
The president’s nomination of William 
J. Tilson, brother of the Republican 
leader in the house, to be federal judge 
of the middle district of Georgia was 
opposed by both the Georgia senators, 
who objected that he was not a repre- 
sentative of the district. An adverse 
report on the nomination was made by 
the judiciary committee. 

Democrats in the senate seem to en- 
joy political squabbles better than any- 
thing else, and the wets and drys of the 
party are always ready to fly at each 
other’s throats at the slightest occasion. 
Senator Bruce of Md., rabid wet, rose to 
comment on the saying of Mr. McAdoo 
in a recent speéch that. Maryland and 
New York, without enforcement laws, 
were in a state of rebellion. “Just an- 
other little bit of claptrap and McAdoo- 
dledoo. Mr. McAdoo is dead and doesn’t 
know it,” said Senator Bruce. Senator 
Copeland of N. Y. asserted that Gov. 
Smith believed in enforcing the laws in 
that state, including the prohibition law. 
Senator King of Utah rose to defend 
McAdoo, declaring him to have been 
one of the greatest secretaries of the 
treasury who ever held that position. 
He suggested that Democrats settle 
their differences in private “as the Re- 
publicans do.” Senator Edwards of N. 
J. declared that Mr. McAdoo and Sena- 
tor Heflin of Ala. were killing the Dem- 
ocratic chances for 1928—the latter by 
offending the Catholic element in the 
party. Senator Heflin replied that the 
Democrats would succeed in 1928 with- 
out the aid of New York, by a combi- 
nation of the South and the West. He 
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also named his candidate—Gov. Dona- 
hey of Ohio. 

The Democratic leader, Mr. Garrett 
of Tenn., and the Republican leader, Mr. 
Tilson of Conn., joined in saying a few 
words of praise, appreciation and good 


wishes on the occasion of the 86th 
birthday of Maj. Charles M. Stedman of 
N. C., the oldest member of the house 
and the only one left who served in the 





He showed that he 


Vice-President Dawes. 

could play his part in legislation when he 

called the senate leaders into his office and 

got them to agree on taking up the farm 
relief measure. 


Confederate army. “No. party lines,” 
said Mr. Tilson, “divide the member- 
ship of this house on questions of valor, 
chivalry and honor. Maj. Stedman has 
to a remarkable degree the affectionate 
love of the membership of this house.” 


In the sea of oratory that ebbs and 
flows in the house the feminine waves 
have been few and small. The three 
lady members are not given to public 
speaking. Mrs. Kahm of Cal., however, 
got into the fight for a larger army— 
showing interest in military affairs evi- 
dently inherited from her late husband. 
Speaking for an army of 118,750 she 
said: 

“IT am not a militarist, but let me say 
right here that I have no fear of the 
bogy militarism. I would avoid war, 
prevent war, but not by jeopardizing 
our national honor. I would resent any 
insult to our flag at any sacrifice, but I 
would continue to lend all our efforts 
to promote harmony and good will 
among the nations, so long as we keep 
the purity of our flag unsullied. We 
want it neither dyed red nor tinged 
with yellow.” 

The first measure of the present ses- 
sion to meet with the presidential veto 
was the bill of Senator Warren of Wyo. 
authorizing the Shoshone Indians to 
submit their claims to the court of 
claims. The president disproved be- 
cause of the proposal to pay interest 
from the date of filing—an unjustified 
departure from government policy. Sen- 
ator Warren, a regular administration 
Republican, let it be known that he 
would not try to get his measure passed 
over the veto. , 

Caroline Lexow Babcock, represent- 
ing the Women’s Peace Union, appeared 
before the senate judiciary committee 
to urge a constitutional amendment for 
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the “definite, complete and immediate 
repudiation of war by the United States.” 
In her remarks she criticized the boy 
scouts organization as “simply a kin- 
dergarten for war.” 

The Democratic attempt in the sen- 
ate to force some action on tax reduc- 
tion met with little success. After the 
effort of Senator Reed of Mo. to incor- 
porate the president’s suggestion for a. 
rebate in an appropriation bill failed— 
being thrown out on a point of order— 
Senator Harrison of Miss. offered a reso- 
lution that “it is the sense of the senate 
that permanent tax legislation should 
be enacted during the present session 
of congress.” This brought on a fight 
and a filibuster, Senator Fess of Ohio 
making a long speech to empty benches 
to stave off a vote. 

The vote was put off from day to day 
with the Mississippi senator constantly 
urging it. Senator Norris of Nebr., a 
sort of half-Republican, finally came to 
the relief of his Republican friends with 
a parliamentary maneuver that saved 
them embarrassment. He brought about 
a previous roll call on his amendment 
providing that any-surplus at the end 
of the fiscal year should be paid on the 
national debt. This carried 46 to 33: 
The solid Republican vote was in favor 
of this amendment, and they were aided 
by one Democrat—Senator Blease of 
S. C. With that exception the Demo- 
crats voted solidly against it. When the 
Harrison resolution came up so amend- 
ed several Democrats voted for it, and 
it was passed 52 to 28. 

The result was that the senate went 
on record as favoring tax reduction, 
providing the reduction is accomplish- 
ed through the reduction of the nation- 
al debt.. It amounts to nothing, since 
that course was being followed already 
by the administration, but the discus- 
sions took up many hours of the limited 
time remaining to the present session. 

Former Senator Magnus Johnson, who 
was willing to serve longer in the sen- 
ate—so willing that he contested the 
election of Senator Schall to succeed 
him—lost out in his effort to have thé 
senate furnish $12,000 for the cost of his 
contest. The elections committee turn- 
ed down his claim. He had already 
been allowed $2500 on that score. 

House public buildings committee 
made a favorable report on the bill 
sponsored by Mr. Moore of Va. for the 
erection of a new house office building 
at a cost of $7,300,000. 

Mr. Black of N. Y. offered a resolu- 
tion calling on the state department to 
say whether the government has secret 
understanding with any foreign power 
for military action in China. 

The senate selected Senator George 
of Georgia to read Washington’s fare- 
well address Feb. 22. 

Senator Neeley would have the gov- 
ernment pay a reward of $5,000,000 for 
the discovery of a cure for cancer. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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Early Bible Manuscripts 


Luigi Moccia, of Cerignola, Italy, claims 
that he has in his possession 31 Greek 
parchments containing the oldest text 
of the gospel written in ancient Greek 
by Joseph, who styles himself a disciple 
of Jesus. One of the manuscripts con- 
sists of a letter alleged to have been 
written by Joseph on his deathbed at 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 A. D. by the Roman emperor Ves- 
pasian. It is addressed to the “Brethren 
of the Faith.” The present owner of 
the manuscripts, who himself has been 
working on a translation of this gospel, 
claims that these works were the origi- 
nal source of the four gospels. Should 
Moccia’s claim prove true these manu- 
scripts would be of great importance to 
Bible scholars and students of the early 
history of Christianity. 


Helium Supply Failing 
The only helium plant in the world is 
at Ft. Worth, Tex. But the supply of 
helium from the Petrolia fields is fail- 
ing and America will have to look else- 
where for at least part of her helium 
gas supply. Many advocate the build- 


_ ing of a pipe line from Ft. Worth to the 


oil fields at Nancona, Tex., where, ac- 
cording to engineers, the gas tests out 
about the same percentage of helium as 
that from the Petrolia fields. In order 
to avoid the expense of a pipe line a 
unit of the Ft. Worth plant has been 
tried out in the Texas panhandle oil 
fields near Amarillo. 


Notable Mineral Collection 


What is said to be the finest collection 
of minerals in the world was given to 
the Smithsonian Institution by John A. 
Roebling, son of the late Col. Washing- 
ton A. Roebling, builder of the Brooklyn 
bridge, who made the collection. It 


contains about 1500 specimens. The 


gift to the Smithsonian Institution was 
accompanied by an endowment of $150,- 
000 to insure the maintenance of the 
collection. 

In the collection is a 64-carat black 
diamond from South Africa which is a 
perfect crystal and one of the largest 
black diamond crystals known. 
is also a 310-carat peridot. It is a cut 
stone and came from the island of St. 
John in the Red Sea. Before it was 
taken to St. John it was for three cen- 
turies in a church in Austria. Other in- 
teresting stones in the collection are a 
wine-colored topaz weighing 98 carats 
and an alexandrite of 32 carats which 
shows green in sunlight and red in arti- 
ficial light. The latter stone came from 
Ceylon. 

Col. Roebling had a varied career. 
During the Civil war he built suspen- 
sion bridges for the Union army across 
the Rappahannock and Shenandoah 
rivers. As an observer in a balloon cap- 
tured from the enemy he was the first 
to announce that General Lee was mov- 
ing in the direction of Gettysburg. He 
personally helped drag cannon up Little 
Round Top at Gettysburg, the mainte- 


There 


nance of which position turned the tide 
in favor of the Union army. It was his 
father who originally planned the 
Brooklyn bridge, but the elder Roebling 
died in 1869 and the colonel went on 
with the work. 

Throughout his life gathering fine 
mineral specimens was his hobby. As 
time went on his collection became one 
of the finest in the world. The Smith- 
sonian Institution regards itself very 
fortunate to come into possession of 
these mineral specimens. 


Discovery of America 

A French writer named Leon Sazie 
says that the people living along the 
Basque coast in France were in the 
habit of visiting Newfoundland on fish- 
ing expeditions long before the time that 
Columbus set out on his first voyage of 
discovery in 1492. It was codfish, ‘not 
the wealth of the Indies, which led to 
the discovery of America, says this 
writer. Moreover, he adds, it was these 
Basque fisherman who took Columbus 
to the New World the first time, they 
having been there before many times. 
Sazie advances another theory, not 
quite so plausible. He thinks that the 
Navajo Indians got their name from 
people from Navarre and Gascony while 
on fishing trips. 


Ancient Scotch Fort Excavated 

Interesting archeological relics have 
been found on the island of Bute in the 
Firth of Clyde on the west coast of Scot- 
land. The objects date back to the sec- 
ond and first centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Prof. Ludovic Mann, Scotch 
archeologist, says that these relics fill 
a gap in our knowledge of the people 
who inhabited these regions in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Roman 
conquest of lower Britain. 

The relics consist of the remains of 
a blacksmith shop, bracelets, napkin 
rings, pieces of soapstone cut up for 
the manufacture of beads, armlets, rings 
and cups, iron pins with twisted shanks, 
pointed writing instruments, hammers, 
knives, etc. There was even evidence 
of what the islanders ate. The exca- 











A short time ago the anti-aircraft gun shown 
above was demonstrated at Aberdeen, Md. It 
is Uncle Sam’s latest in the anti-aircraft line. 
With this weapon, which is a multiple ma- 
chine gun with four barrels, it is possible to 
fill the air with leaden hail and make it un- 
comfortable for a plane within its range. 
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vators found sacks filled with the }o 
of the red deer, the early Scottish 
swine and other domestic ani: 
Among the other objects were the |). 
of a wildcat. 

All of these relics were found in 
vitrified fort at the south end o{ 
island. The fort itself is interes 
It shows that the‘inhabitants of Pp 
in the second century B. C. knew 
to produce a form of concrete w) 
was superior to stone for building 
poses. The walls are 12 feet in {| 
ness. Inside they had been filled ° 
small stones which had been co. 
with brushwood and the whole s 
with clay. The wood was then ig 
and the whole mass became visc: 
forming a kind of concrete. | Prof. \| 
says that this is “the prehistoric { 
runner of our modern reinforced 
crete and cement structures.” 


Says Science Aids Religion 

True religion has nothing to fea: 
much to gain from the scientific s| 
of morality. This was the theme | 
which Dr. Edwin Slosson, direct: 
Science Service, spoke before a ¢ 
of theological students. “Ethics,” 
clared the speaker, “is a science, t: 
ing a rational mode of life. Sci: 
gives eyes to religion. Religion «) 

a heart. to science. Knowledge is po 
But power is impotent unless set in 
tion, and dangerous if set in action 
the wrong motive. Religion un! 
guided by knowledge wastes its ce: 
gies in vague longing or in fruitless ani 
sometimes harmful efforts to ref 
bodily or social ills. 

“Through the Dark Ages pious peo)! 
devoted their lives to relieve the sick 
and suffering, but for lack of medica! 
science they could do little, and oft: 
spread the diseases they desired to a! 
leviate. Nowadays they can in man) 
cases carry out their pious impuls: 
for the lepers are cleansed by chau! 
mugra oil and the lame are made | 
walk by orthopedics and the blind 
see by surgery. Formerly the charil- 
ably disposed knew no better than | 
give alms to beggars. But modern sc! 
entific charity shows how the poor c: 
be helped without increasing pau 
ism. Faith without works is dead. 5 
are works without faith. The che 
makes picric acid out of coal-tar. Pic 
acid is both a healing drug and a /ii¢ 
explosive. Whether it is used to kil! 
cure depends on how moral man |! 
become. The chemist as a chenaist ! 
nothing to say about this, though | 
may be a citizen. The mechanic mak 
an automobile but does not kn 
whether it is to be used to carry | 
to babies or moonshine to bootlegs: 





NOT IN VAIN 
If I can stop one heart from breakin: 
I shall not live in vain: 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain —Emily Dicki 





T®o years ago Dora Martin, 16, cam 
this country from Costa Rica as an in 
grant. Today she has a record of 9: 
cent in-her studies in a New York s¢! 
and _ has been made valedictorian. 
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Conditions in Old China 


Edmund Delancy, who is connected 
with the Pathfinder, has received a very 
interesting letter from James and Alice 
Taylor, who are missionaries in China. 
The letter was sent from Kaifeng, Honan. 

“You asked my impression of this 
land of sights and smells,” writes Mrs. 
Taylor. “First of all I want to state 
that I am agreeably surprised at China. 
According to radio reports on the ocean 
we expected to find travel for foreigners 
impossible. In fact, at the time we were 
in Shanghai there were many rumors of 
extremely dangerous conditions in the 
interior. However, we decided to try 
to get on to our stations. James and the 
two nurses decided to go on first and; 
if all were safe, he would return for me. 
Otherwise we would stay with his fa- 
ther and mother near the coast. 


“In a week he returned for me and 
we started on our ‘Pullman’ trip to Kai- 
feng. We were two days and one night 
on the way, transferring three times. 
Our first train from Shanghai had fair 
accommodations except that it was three 
hours late, due to waiting on the side 
track while the troop trains passed by. 
We should have had a four-hour wait 
at Nanking where we had to cross the 
river on a ferry to get our next train, 
but since our train was more than 
three hours late it gave us less than 
an hour to cross the city, take the ferry 
across the river and board the next 
train. This might have been possible 
in the states where trucks handle the 
baggage and taxis transfer the people. 
Here eoolies with barrows or else with 
poles over their shoulders carry the bag- 
gage and passengers transfer either in 
rickshas or by foot. When the trains 
are late at these junctions, the coolies 
are nearly wild to get on the trains to 
get the baggage. Then when they get 
it they set exorbitant prices on it to 
move it because they know the passen- 
gers are dependent on them. 


“James and I decided to get back by 
the door so as to be able to bound out 
before the coolies began to crowd in. 
But our decision was futile, for before 
the train came to a standstill the coolies 
were rushing up the steps and trying to 
get into the train. The passengers were 
crowding from inside to get off. We 
were being crushed between anxious 
passengers and frantic coolies. I was 
never in such a mob and had they 
kept crowding my arm would have been 
broken, but a soldier back of us saw 
the situation, seized his cane and knock- 
ing a coolie on the head, shouted in 
Chinese, ‘Get off, coolie.’ Only then did 
they back off and let us off the train. 
We got a coolie or two to help us with 
our 11 pieces of hand baggage and trot- 
ted as fast as we could across the city. 
Our trunks and other baggage did not 
reach the ferry in time to cross with us, 
so we had to leave a Chinese man who 
was traveling with us to wait for it and 
come on the next day. As soon as we 
got off the férry we had the same rush 
With the coolies for our baggage. We 
actually had to push them off by physi- 
cal force, 
“At last, panting for breath and ex- 
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hausted, we boarded the other train 
just before it started. Our next trans- 
fer was at 2 a. m., so the coolie rush 
was not quite as bad when we got off 
the train, but when we got on another 
at 6:30 a. m. the train was crowded 
with soldiers. James leaped through a 
window and seized two seats while an- 
other missionary who had joined our 
party came back to tell the women 
where the seats were and to bring the 
baggage. We women squeezed and vush- 
ed through crowded aisles of soldiers 
until we reached James who was in real 
mascot fashion laboring to keep seats 
for us. The seats were hard. boards 
with straight backs. The soldiers had 
either broken out all the windows 
through revenge or had taken them and 
sold them. There was not one window 
left in the entire train. Fortunately 
it was a warm-day. Now during this 
bitter weather the passengers nearly 
perish from cold and exposure. Our 











A German football game in winter on a 
snow field. One of the players is skillfully 
heading off the ball with his knee. 








worn-out engine panted and puffed all 
day long and between each station we 
prayed that the engine would last until 
we reached Kaifeng. 


“Our meals on the trip were not serv- 
ed ‘Bedford Inn’ style, nor yet ‘Barbara 
Fritchie.’ The train had no diner. Be- 
fore we boarded the last train I bought 
about a quart of unshelled peanuts. Then 
we had two apples and two buns left 
over from our supper. These we made 
last as long as we could. At some of the 
stations men with soiled garments and 
unclean hands would pass along outside 
the windows trying to sell their wares 
which consisted of pink and green 
candy, red roast chicken, steamed buns, 
peanuts and quinces. It sounds very 
good, but! ! ! They began at the head 
of the train and walked the length of it. 
Each soldier or passenger would pick 
up a chicken, a bun, or a piece of candy, 
smell it very carefully, trying to give 
the taste buds as much benefit of the 
food as they could without paying any 
money, and then carefully hand it back 
tothe salesman. By the time 20 or more 
persons handled the food, strange as it 
may seem, we weren’t hungry, or if 
hungry, it was only for peanuts. Or 
by the time 20 or more had taken'a 
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drink of tea from the same unsightly 
looking bowl, our feeling of thirst had 
vanished. Drinking fountains and lava- 
tories are not provided on these trains. 
Well, to cut a long trip short, our train 
was four hours late reaching Kaifeng, 
and at 8 o’clock p. m. we got off. We 
had been jostled and crushed so many 
times that the men got off via the win- 
dows and then lifted the women and 
baggage off the same way. Thus you 
see I was introduced to Kaifeng through 
a window. 

“When we reached our compound the 
boys from the boys’ school formed lines 
on each side of the walk and sang in 
Chinese, ‘How Firm a Foundation.’ It 
sounded beautiful. We were then es- 
corted to our ‘home’ where we washed 
and prepared for supper, then went over 
to another house where 14 of our mis- 
sionaries had a delicious supper togeth- 
er. This may sound as though I thought 
conditions were horrible, but so far we 
have found it very peaceful around Kai- 
feng. We can hear the bugle blowing 
within a half mile of our home all day 
long as the soldiers drill. An army in 
China is a farce. The men wear long 
padded coats, cloth shoes with cloth 
soles, only a small per cent have guns 
or weapons and their drum is an old 
five gallon oil can. The other day not 
far from us the armies fought with 
stones. Brigands are very numerous in 
the province of Honan. After they have 
looted a village the soldiers go in and 
steal what is left. 

“Gen. Feng is expected in Honan 
about Feb. 1. It is very sad that he is 
so strongly influenced by Russian bol- 
shevism. Conditions spiritually are very 
favorable in China at present. All the 
missionaries report that the Lord’s work 
is progressing more encouragingly than 
in the past. It is blessed to see the 
number of happy Christians who have 
been saved, many of them recently. At 
the last revivals held this fall a large 
number sought the Lord or came in 
from the country villages to make a pub- 
lic confession. You would have re- 
joiced to hear their testimonies and to 
learn how they have discarded their 
idols, have ceased their cursing, and 
how the women have unbound their 
own and their daughters’ feet. It is 
marvelous how the Lord is working 
when circumstances seem so unfavor- 
able from a human viewpoint. 

“In about a month we plan to move 
to Kihsien, a wealthy country town 
35 miles from here on which the bandits 
have had their eyes for some time, but 
have been unable to approach because 
the town has been entirely surrounded 
by water since the fall floods. We ail 
felt that these floods were providentially 
sent as a protection.” 





AS YOU WERE! 


The military instructor at a_ certain 
school, and usually a versatile master of 
the little niceties of military technique, 
slipped up a little in his instruction one 
day and figuratively got his companies “up 
in the air.” He was explaining the military 
movement of “halt,” and this is the way he 
wanted it done. “Now, my men,” he said, 
“when I say ‘Halt!’ put the foot that is on 
the ground beside the one that is in the airand 
stand motionless. 
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9 “Whats°Wrong Here 2 


All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. a helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


This picture appeared in a farm mag- 
azine. The rope is coiled on the drum 





in the wrong direction. As it is, the 
man, instead of. pulling the bucket up, 
is actually letting it down. 

The iady in this picture has lost some- 
thing, maybe her Eurydice, who 
knows? At any rate it is worthy of 
note ihat while her right hand is raised 
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to her head the reflection in the mirror 
shows it to be her left hand. Now what 
are we going to believe, the lady or her 
reflection? This brain-teaser appeared 
in an Indianapolis paper. 

The first person who can explain sat- 
isfactorily how this auto can leave 
tracks from its whéels like this will re- 
ceive a package of genuine tin-plated 
brass pins. All autos we have seen go- 
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ing around a curve leave tracks from 
their rear wheels on the inside of those 
left by the front wheels—just opposite 
to this. The picture appeared in an auto 
tire ad in a Pennsylvania paper. 

Which would you rather do: pay $90 
for the first pile of coal or $120 for the 
second which is larger? Both piles are 






supposed to give the same value per 
dollar—only they don’t. The second 
pile, represented as containing about 30 
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per cent more coal actually contains al- 
most three times the amount of “black 
gold.” A concern advertising insulating 
materiai for houses fell into this com- 
mon error, 

In the first picture the man is lifting 
a roll of fence wire which shows he is 
a pretty strong man, but the main com- 
plaint seems to be that there are 11 
line wires. It is nothing unusual to see 





10 or 12—but 11, nix. 
peared in an Illinois paper. 
picture shows a wagon umbrella which 


The error ap- 
The second 


is advertised as having six ribs. As six 
can be counted from one side, there 
must be more, or else there are none at 
all on the other side. A _ mail-order 
house made this mistake. 

A cartoon in a Seattle paper shows 
Uncle Sam nailing a sign under the 
American flag. He says he is in the 
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merchant marine business to stay. Now, 
is it the American flag, after all? Our 
flag has 48 stars; this one has only 40. 
The artist hasn’t given Uncle Sam credit 
for knowing his business. 

“Today I thought to catch him un- 
aware, and raised the window softly as 
could be,” reads a verse under this pic- 
ture of Jack Frost painting on a win- 
dow. But whoever raised the window 
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was disappointed for Jack Frost 
not on the outside. Such works of 
are Sige done on the inside o{ 


} 








window. The error ‘appegred in 
ladies’ magazine. 

This man is attempting to tighten | 
press but by the way the threads 
the screw run he is letting up on | 





The man is on the wr 


pressure. 
side of the handle. 
in a Chicago paper. 


HANDS ACROSS THE LAKES 

The premier of Canada has allayed | 
ish misgivings that Canada is being \ 
icanized and that annexation to the U: 
States is a possibility. Premier King 
the Britons that there is no sentimen'! 
annexation and that Canadian acce) 
of American capital and workmen w 
different from her acceptance of the 
things from other countries. 

Canadian politicians raise the }h: 
annexation at nearly every election, ji 
politicians on this side of the border 
it expedient to pretend a great fear that 
league of nations is going to annex 
United States. Talking about such t! 
saves them the necessity of discussi! 
telligently issues that might prove en 
rassing and cost them some votes. I! 
are a politician, it’s smart to raise a sc: 
crow to keep the people from looking 
closely at your own record. Canad: 
stand alone and should stand alone. \\ 
got our hands full trying to weld this 
country with its many peoples into a u! 
people. 

There is no real sentiment in this co 
try for annexation. America has li 
peace with Canada for many years. |! 
long border between the countries i: 
guarded; our differences are settl 
counciliation and arbitration—Milw 
Journal, 
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Little Stories from Real Life 

















Gets $2,000,000 for Saving Baby 


John Jones was a seaman on the Ti- 
tanic the only trip which the big ship 
took. The ship had struck an iceberg 
and the passengers were climbing into 
lifeboats;»~A man and a woman with 
three children, one an infant, approach- 
ed Jones and asked if he would take 
care of the baby and see that it was de- 
livered to a certain address in London. 
The woman had decided to stay with 
her husband and the two older chil- 
dren; there was not enough room in the 
lifeboats for everybody on the ship. 

Jones delivered the child safely to 
its grandparents and at the time re- 
ceived compensation. The years went on 
and the World war made of Jones a sol- 
dier. He was wounded and while on 
leave visited the grandmother of the 
little girl he had saved. He was in- 
vited to stay at their home during his 
leave and when he left he was given 
more money in appreciation of what 
he had done for the little girl. After 
the war he settled down in Canada. 

Now Jones has been notified of a 
legacy of $2,000,000 and informed that 
he must assume guardianship of the 
child whose grandmother is dead. The 
ex-seaman says that when he returns 
from London he will follow an old am- 
bition by becoming a gentleman farmer. 


What Started This Fire? 


The common causes of fire are leaky 
flues, overheated pipes, carelessness 
with lamps and matches, electric short 
circuits ete. Usually the thing that 
produced a fire can be traced and re- 
corded but there is now and then a fire 
for which no reason under the sun can 
be assigned. In the earlier days it was 
usual to lay all such fires to the work 
of the devil or some of his agents, but 
now that the devil has been abolished 
we are left up in the air in such cases 
and the best the fire-prevention and in- 
surance sharps can do is to put down 
the eryptic words “origin unknown.” 

Dr. H. C, Black is one of the leading 
law writers and constitutional authori- 
ties of the United States—his headquar- 
ters being at Washington. (He is not 
a doctor who gives medicine or who 
cuts his acquaintances but is one of 
those rare birds called a “doctor of 
laws,” with the degree of LL.D. He is 
supposed to know more about the laws 
on intoxicating drinks, mortgages and 
bankruptcy than any other authority 
and he often stays up till late at night 
Studying his specialities.) 

One night he retired about two a. m. 
after composing a learned treatise, and 
he was about to be wafted off to well- 
deserved slumber on the wings of Mor- 
Pheus when the smell of. something 
burning aroused his attention and made 
him wakeful. “That confounded bak- 
‘rs man must be at his tricks again,” he 
said to himself. The “baker’s man” re- 
ferred to has a bakery near by and 
Sometimes this man takes the oppor- 
tunity in the dead of night to burn up 
his accumulated garbage and trash. The 








practice is most praiseworthy, and still 
when the effluvia is borne along on the 
night air it does not suggest the famed 
“odors of Araby.” 

Judge Black did his best to get to 
sleep but for two mortal hours he lay 
there with the pungent, acrid vapors 
growing more and more insistent. Fi- 
nally things reached a crisis and he 
sprang.up, determined to endure it no 
longer. He opened the door into the 
next room—and then discovered that it 
was his own house that was on fire! 
Could you beat it? 

In fact the inside of the room was 
all in flames. With rare presence of 
mind he slammed the door shut, thus 
confining the fire. Then he rushed to 
a window and shouted: “Fire!” Almost 
in less time than it takes to tell it, the 
firemen were on the spot. Without wait- 
ing for formal introduction or to ask 
permission these big-booted and hel- 
meted huskies jimmied the doors and 
strode through the house to the seat of 
the fire. They laid five lines of nasty 
hose right up the front stairs and right 
over Mrs. Black’s beautiful rugs, and 
then played on that fire till it had to 
give up and quit. 

The fire chief told Mr. Black that if 
he hadn’t shut the door instantly as he 
did, thus cutting off the supply of air, 
the fire would have been much more 
serious. As it was, the damage amount- 
ed to less than $1000, with full insur- 
ance. But this did not cover the dam- 
age to Mr. Black’s hair and whiskers, 
which were badly singed when he got 
up from his bed to go and open the door 
into the fiery furnace of Abednego. 

The Blacks were thankful it was no 
worse. They took the fire as philo- 
sophically as anyone can take such a ca- 
lamity. They see that even a fire can 
sometimes have an amusing side, and 
Mr. Black has to laugh in spite of him- 
self when he tells how he lay in his bed 
for two whole hours thinking non-ju- 
ridical thoughts about his neighbor the 
poor baker and blaming him for a fire 
that was burning away merrily right in 
his own house. 

The only unexplained thing about the 
fire is: “How did it start?” There was 
no flue near the room; the gas pipes and 











A game of ice hockey at Berlin. 
ers, school teams are mounted on skates. 


The play- 
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electrical wires were intact; not a per- 
son had been in the room for hours be- 
fore the fire started; no one had been 
smoking or using matches there, and 
there were no oily rags or salacious 
books or magazines there that might 
start a blaze by spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

A usual suggestion in the absence of 
all other possible causes of a fire is 
that mice must have carried matches 
into the place and ignited them. If any 
sly mouse was guilty of playing the role 
of fire-bug in this case he has kept abso- 
lutely quiet about it. No suspicious ac- 
tions on the part of the mice in the 
Black household have been noted. So 
the cause of the fire will have to remain 
a mystery for all time. 


Who Wants a Skunk? 


Game Warden T. K. Kikken, of Ada, 
Minn., confiscated 80 live skunks but 
when he got them he didn’t know what 
to do with them. The skunks could not 
be shipped to St. Paul, as confiscated 
goods usually are, because the express 
company refuses to accept the animals 
unless they are deodored. As for the 
state of Minnesota—it is not interested 
in deodorizing skunks. The delicacy of 
the situation demands the sympathy of 
all who have ever had an experience 
with a skunk. 


Yodeling Now Out of Style 


There is probably a time in every- 
body’s life when he or she feels like 
letting out a blood curling yell, or a 
yodel of some sort, which is worse. If 
you should ever get that way, don’t pick 
Missouri to do it in. That’s.one thing 
the people in that state don’t want to 
be shewn. Folks living in the little 
town of ‘Parma—maybe you've heard-. 
of it, but no matter—were entertained 
morning, noon and night by Jo-Jo yodel- 
ing his or her (as the case may be) fool 
head off. The “yodeling donkey” (yes, 
it really was) they called it, and some 
other things besides. When human en- 
durance could endure no longer a spe- 
cial meeting of city council was called 
and Jo-Jo was ordered cast out from the 
city’s gates. The donkey’s exile took 
place amid great rejoicing from the 
frenzied populace and now Jo-Jo is 
yodeling her lungs out in the great green 
(or are they white?) open spaces. 


SALT PREVENTS EXHAUSTION 


Sir Josias Court recently told the Institute 
of Mining Engineers at London that a pinch 
of salt in the drinking water prevents the 
exhaustion of workers in hot coal mines 
and steel plants. A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham made the discovery. 
He learned that men working in mines at 
a temperature of 100 degrees could endure 
the heat much better even when the water 
they drank contained only one-fifth of one 
per cent of salt. The English psysiologist, 
J. B. Haldane, explains that the body gives 
off much salt during perspiration. Much of 
the exhaustion, he says, is due to this loss 
of salt. This loss is at least partly made 
up for by adding salt. 





The bride offered him 
A biscuit— 
The coward feared 
To risk it. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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The Mad Empress of Mexico 


When Charlotte, the Mad Empress of 
Mexico, died, the curtain fell on the last 
scene of one of the romantic tragedies 
of history. 

In 1857 the beautiful 17-year-old 
daughter of Leopold, king of the Bel- 
gians, was married at Brussels to Max- 
imilian, the archduke of Austria and 
younger brother of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. Two years later the happy 
couple retired to private life at Trieste 
and lived in the magnificent chateau 
known as Miramar. It was this same 
vear that the duke was first approached 
by emissaries from Mexico, asking him 
to become monarch of that unhappy 
country. He declined for the present 
and sought adventure in a_ botanical 
voyage to South America. 

In 1861 the Crittenden compromise 
proposal was defeated in the American 
senate, Ft. Sumter was fired upon and 
the North and the South rushed at each 
other’s throats in a death struggle 
which did not end until Lee handed 
Grant his sword at Appomattox. 

This, thought the ambitious Napoleon 
Ill of France, would be an auspicious 
time to realize his vague dream of a 
French empire in the New World. The 
Monroe Doctrine was suspended be- 
cause the only power that could enforce 
it was busy with domestic troubles. 
Mexico, unhappily rent by contending 
factions, had violated the rights of sev- 
eral European nations. On Oct. 31, 
1861, Great Britain, France and Spain 
agreed upon joint intervention in Mex- 
ico for the collection of certain loans. 
The allied forces landed at Vera Cruz 
and began to occupy the country. But 
France showed a disposition do inter- 
fere unnecessarily with the domestic 
affairs of Mexico, so Spain and Great 
Britain, after they had obtained what 
they sought, withdrew their forces in 
1862, while France increased her forces. 
On June 7, 1863, French troops under 
Gen. Forey marched into Mexico City. 


A provisional government was or- 
ganized by the French, all the members 
being nominated directly or indirectly 
by Saligny, the French minister in Mex- 
ico. The principle of monarchy was 
established by a pretended plebiscite 
and the crown was offered to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. In the event of re- 
fusal, a disposal of the crown was left 
to Napoleon. 

Benito Juarez, who has been called 
the Lincoln of Mexico, was not idle. 
Without money, without material sup- 
plies, this full-blooded Indian president 
of Mexico was rallying the remnants 
of the shattered republic. Capable, sa- 
gacious, honest and patriotic, Juarez 
never despaired, though he was com- 
pelled to move his capital from place to 
place like an Arab camp. 

Maximilian reached Mexico City in 
June, 1864. The beautiful Charlotte 
now became Carlotta, empress of Mex- 
ico. The royal pair brought with them 
to the ancient Aztec capital all the 
pomp and ceremony of Vienna, and Car- 
lotta presided over these functions with 
true queenly grace. She said before 


leaving Miramar, “In Mexico there is a 


~ 
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great field lying fallow.” -She would 
cultivate it and make of it a great em- 
pire. Maximilian accepted the imagina- 
ry throne of Mexico against the advice 
of his brother, the emperor of Austria, 
who was jealous of him. Before he ac- 
cepted he was compelled to relinquish 
all rights to the Austrian throne. Being 
childless, Maximilian, when he arrived 
in ‘Mexico, adopted the grandson of 
Iturbide as his heir. 

But the empire was unstable from 
the beginning. No money was yet avail- 
able from the $8,000,000 loan floated in 
Europe. The emperor, being a foreign- 
er, was unpopular, and the Austrian 
and Belgian soldiers, who were to serve 
as a nucleus for the Mexican army, were 
still more unpopular. The clerical par- 
ty were lukewarm if: not antagonistic 
because the provisional government had 
refused to cancel tht confiscated 
church lands. Then came the fatal mis- 
take—the Black Decree. Hearing that 
Juarez had left the country, the emper- 
or proclaimed all his followers outlaws 
and not entitled to the rights of bellig- 
erents. Upon capture they were to be 
shot without trial. A strong popular 
sympathy for the Indian Juarez grew 
up both in Mexico and in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Lincoln’s armies had 
erushed the Confederacy. General Scho- 
field was sent to help Juarez reorganize 
his army. Ammunition was being ship- 
ped to Mexico across the border. Phil 
Sheridan appeared in Texas with 50,000 
men. Seward was writing ominous 
notes to Napoleon, who promised to re- 
move the French troops from Mexico 
in three instalments by 1867.. The em- 
pire of Maximilian was tottering and 
the emperor contemplated abdication. 
But Charlotte dissuaded him. Maximil- 
ian had to give in. “The better man of 
the two,” he said, won in the-argument. 
Charlotte said she would sail at once 
to intercede in behalf of the Mexican 
empire. Even before she sailed in 1866 
her mind showed signs of weakening. 

Obviously the crisis was at hand, The 
French soldiers were leaving. Maximil- 
ian abandoned Mexico City and took 
personal command of his little army 
which was now composed almost en- 
tirely of Mexicans. They retired with- 
in the walls of Queretaro, where they 
sustained a siege by the Juarists for 











At the health and pleasure resort at Lake 

Placid, N. Y., snow covers the ground all 

winter. William Dowling, local officer of 
the law, patrols his beat on skis. 
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more than two months. The siege \ 4 
brought to a final close by hunger 
lack of ammunition. An attempt to . 
cape through the enemy lines to | 
coast was made by the emperor, but | 
was basely betrayed to the foe by « 
Lopez, commander of the guard, T) 
fell the empire of the ill-starred \{4x; 
milian. To the officer who captu 
him he said as he gave up his swo: 
“If more blood must be spilled, | } 
you let it be mine.” 

A court martial followed. Maxi) 
ian and two of his Mexican gener, 
Mejia and Miramon, were sentenced | 
be shot at daybreak on June 16, 18()7 
two days after the verdict. Presid 
Juarez ordered the execution delaye: 
until the 19th. On the 18th the empe 
or sent the following telegram to Juar 
ez: “I would desire that Miguel \ir- 
amon and Tomas Mejia, who suffered «|! 
the tortures and bitterness of death the 
day before last, may be spared, and that 
I, as I have already declared when taken 
prisoner, may be the only victim.” M.x- 
imilian proved himself a true fatalis: 
spending his time in prison reading 
the life of Charles I of England. 

“Senor, I am ready,” said the emperor 
on the morning of the execution when 
an officer called for him. As he walked 
into the open from his prison he ob 
served: “Ah! what a superb day! |: 
was always my wish to die upon such 
a one, and my prayer has been answer- 
ed.” The townspeople of Queretaro 
loved Maximilian and afterwards erect 
ed a memorial church on the spot wher 
he was put to death. They were no 
gathered in great numbers. “Be calm, 
my friends,” Maximilian said to the: 
“you see that I am so. It is the wil! of 
God that I should die; we cannot <i 
aught against it.” 

A priest, Father Sousa, rode with th 
emperor to the scene of the execuli 
But the reverend father almost collap: 
ed; he needed consolation more tha: 
did the kindly, composed man at | 
side. They were taken to a little is 
lated hill near Queretaro covered wil 
cactus plants. When Maximilian go! 
out of the carriage there was Tudos, ! 
cook, who had followed him all the w 
from Miramar. The Mexican troo) 
were drawn up in a square and at « 
end of the square a rough brick an‘ 
adobe wall had been thrown up. TT! 
emperor was stood with his back to t! 
wall, and his faithful generals, Mejia 
and Miramon, were placed one on ¢ 
side of him, 

Maximilian then advanced to the fir- 
ing squad and gave each member a go! 
coin, saying, “Boys, aim well, and aim 
right here,” pointing at his heart. T! 
two Mexican generals permitted their 
eyes to be bandaged, but the emper 
motioned the officer away. Then 
was given permission to make a last a‘ 
dress. In a soft, steady voice he said | 
the assembled soldiery: “Mexicans! P« 
sons of my rank and origin are destin: 
by God either to be benefactors of t'\ 
people or martyrs. Called by a gr 
part of you, Icame for the good of t! 
country. Ambition did not bring ™« 
here. I came with the best intentions 
and sincerest wishes for the future 0! 
my adopted country and for that of 1y 
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soldiers, whom I thank before my death 
for the sacrifices which they have made 
for me. Mexicans! may my blood be 
the last which shall be spilled. for the 
welfare of the country; and if it should 
be necessary that its sons should still 
shed theirs, may it flow for its good, 
never by treason. Long live independ- 
ence; long live Mexico.” 

When he had finished he placed his 
hands on his heart and-then dropped 
them quickly. Five shots rang out 
clearly upon the morning air. For a 
brief second the emperor did not move. 
Then he gently swayed and fell upon 
his right side, whispering, almost in- 
audibly, “Hombre,” man, an expression 




















The Empress Charlotte 


used to servants and inferiors. When 
an officer in charge noticed that the em- 
peror still showed signs of life he or- 
dered a soldier to shoot him through 
the heart. 

Thus died Maximilian, emperor of 
Mexico, The faithful Tudos, a native 
of Hungary, obtained the hat the em- 
peror wore that last day and took it to 
Maximilian’s mother, who had been 
largely instrumental in influencing her 
son to accept the Mexican throne. The 
body was taken to Europe in the same 
vessel in which he and Charlotte had 
come to Mexico three and a half years 
before and was laid in the imperial 
tomb of his ancestors at Vienna. 

In his last days Maximilian was often 
heard to murmur, “Poor Charlotte.” He 
never knew her fate and she never 
knew his. While the events we have 
just related were taking place her ves- 
sel was speeding for France. Failure 
was in the air from the beginning. No 
royal escort met her when she landed 
and she even had difficulty in getting 
an audience with Napoleon and Eugenie 
at St. Cloud. The French emperor and 
his wife turned deaf ears to her ap- 
peals. They had caused the ruin of 
Maximilian but would do nothing to 
help them in his trouble. 

Charlotte was frantic. She asked for 
a glass of water. Orange sirup was 
brought instead. Pushing it aside, she 
shouted, “You wish to poison me!” Na- 
poleon had refused to support Maximil- 
ian whom he had ruined, and Charlotte 
Was losing her wits. She cursed the 
day that a granddaughter of Louis Phi- 
lippe had trusted a Bonaparte, Rushing 
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from the room she shouted: “I see now 
how useless my request was. In coming 
here I forgot my rank and yours, for I 
am an empress and you a simple adven- 
turer.” 

Charlotte then proceeded to Rome 
and obtained an audience with the pope. 
Though the holy father received her 
politely, he would do nothing to help 
Maximilian. The Mexican emperor had 
not shown himself a true friend to the 
church in Mexico. A second time the 
empress had an audience at the Vatican. 
This time she refused to leave until the 
pope gave his sacred word to help Max- 
imilian. In vain the pope begged her to 
withdraw, explaining that no woman 
had ever spent a night under the roof of 
the Vatican. But she said she would 
sleep in the corridor. So it happened 
that the empress of Mexico spent the 
night with her attendants in an apart- 
ment of the Vatican. From that time 
she was hopelessly insane. 

She hated all her old servants and re- 
fused to be solaced. Her younger broth- 
er, the Count of Flanders, came to Rome 
and took her to Miramar. But she spent 
all her time wandering through the 
rooms and handling things which Maxi- 
milian had touched. She was then tak- 
en to the Chateau de Bouchout, near 
Brussels, from the walls of which she 
never emerged until she died a few 
weeks ago at the age of 87. She was 26 
when she left Mexico. 

Although from time to time she had 
lucid moments and seemed to be quite 
sane, she was never again herself and 
she continued to wonder why her hus- 
band never came back. She was in- 
terred in the royal tomb of Belgium. 


WHY NOT AT HOME? 


The quarrelsome person is unpopular. 
Young men and women in school have to 
keep the peace, because if they are all the 
time getting into trouble with somebody, 
no one else wants to have anything to do 
with them. Ina business establishment the 
quarrelsome employee is not wanted. If he 
is continually making trouble, his ability 
and industry will not save him. The quar- 
relsome employee is the first to go. Socially, 
quarrelsome persons are at a discount. No- 
body wants to invite to a social affair some- 
one who is pretty sure to precipitate some 
unpleasantness with another guest before 
the evening is over. For these reasons 
most young persons learn early to control 
themselves when away from home. The 
penalties for indulging a quarrelsome dis- 
position are too severe to make it worth 
while. : 

Numberless persons who are self-con- 
trolled elsewhere, are quarrelsome at home, 
Employers discharge quarrelsome workers, 
while fathers and mothers put tp with 
quarrelsome sons and daughters. School- 
mates ostracize one of their number who 
makes himself disagreeable, but brothers 
and sisters endure the same characteristics 
and do not let it make any difference. It is 
a pity that any young men and women 
should be so contemptible as to take advan- 
tage of the loyalty of the family circle, 
and there give rein to the bad temper which 
elsewhere they must hold in check or pay 
the penalty. One who can keep his tongue 
in leash at school, or in business, or in so- 
ciety, can do it at home—Young People’s 
Weekly. 








Detroit’s population is now over 1,500,000, 
the 1926 city directory shows. This is an 
increase of 141,000 ower 1925. 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
General Clerks, Bookkeepers 


STEADY POSITIONS 
These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business condi- 
tions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. 
$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. $78.00 each 





pay day. Their pay is quickly increased the maximum be- 
ing $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 
PAID 
VACATION 
Railway Postal 


Clerks have a year- 
ly vacation of 15 
a working days (about 
4 18 days). On runs 
they usually work 
3 days and have 3 
days off duty or in 
the same proportion. 
@ During this off duty 
and vacation, their 
pay continues just 
as though they 
were working. They 
travel on a pass 
when on business 
and see the country. 
When away from 
bome they get ex- 
When they grow old they are 











tra allowance for hotel. 

retired with a pension. 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now get $1,700 the first year regu- 
lar and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 and 
$2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations 
are frequently held atallcities. City residence is unnecessary. 


GENERAL CLERK 


(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical work 
in the various government departments at Washington, D. 
C., and at yarious places throughout country. 

is YOUR JOB STEADY? 

Compare these conditions with your present or your pros- 
pective condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, 
kicking around from post to pillar, no chance in sight for 
PERMANENT employment; frequently out of a position 
and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU EARN 
$1,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY 
ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS 
FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,100 to 
$2,600 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard to get. Coun- 
try residents and city residents stand 
equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, 
and political influence is not permitted. 
Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear 
it off and mail it today—now, at once. 
DO IT NOW—This investment of two 
tents for a postage stamp may result in 
you getting at Government Job. 
SES BBB BSSSSESSE BEEBE BB Ree eee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H-175, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Kindly rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
scription of the position checked below; (2) Sample coach- 
ing; (3) Free Copy of 32-page book, ‘‘How To Get a U. 8. 
Government Job;’’ (4) A list of the U. 8S. Government Jobs 
now obtainable. 










SD Cee Peer GHAR: 5 oc ccccencccres ($1900-$2700) 
{1 Postoffice Clerk... .. ($1700-$2300) 
{] City Mail Carrier. . ($1700-$2100) 
{] Rural Mail Carrier pedevaetivuntas ($2100-$3300) 
LJ] General Clerk.....ccsceveeeseeveeeees (S1140-$1860) 
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“In God We Trust” 


The money coined by the United 
States previous to the Civil war did not 
contain any reference to or recognition 
of the deity. On Nov. 13, 1861, Rev. W. 
R. Watkinson, a minister living at Rid- 
leyville, Pa., addressed the following 
letter to Salmon P. Chase, who was then 
secretary of the treasury: 

“You are about to submit your annual 
report to congress respecting the af- 
fairs of the national finances. One fact 
touching our currency has hitherto 
been seriously overlooked. I mean the 
recognition of Almighty God in some 
form in our coins. You are probably a 
Christian. What if our republic were 
now shattered beyond reconstruction? 
Would not the antiquaries of succeeding 
centuries rightly reason from our past 
that we were a heathen nation? 

“What I propose is that instead of 
the goddess of liberty we shall have 
next inside the 13 stars a ring inscribed 
with the words ‘Perpetual Union’; 
within this ring the all-seeing eye, 
crowned with a halo; beneath this eye, 
the American flag, bearing in its field 
stars equal to the number of states 
united; in the folds of the bar the words 
‘God, Liberty, Law.’ This would make a 
beautiful coin, to which no possible citi- 
zen could object. This would relieve 
us from the ignominy of heathenism. 
From my heart I have felt our national 
shame in disowning God as not the least 
of our present national disasters.” 

Seven days after the foregoing letter 
was written, Secretary Chase addressed 
the following note to James Pollock, 
the director of the mint: 

“No nation can be strong except in 
the strength of God, or safe except in 
his defense. The trust of our people 
in God should be declared on our na- 
tional coins. You will cause a device 
to be prepared without unnecessary de- 
lay, with a motto expressing in the few- 
est words possible, this national recog- 
nition.” Evidently Chase became an 








Study Current Events 


The study of current evenjs is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch of instruction, while 
literary and reading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past 34 years, the 
most popular current-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review that is truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources of information not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adoptingthe Pathfinder you will 
havethe satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


No Order ae oy for less than $1.00 or 
for tess than 5 Copies 


$40 Will 5 copies for 20 weeks 


38 copies for 10 weeks 
20 copies for 5 
Club subscriptions Pasa on on Wediasodey each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of _weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00, 





addresses but subscriptions to goto individual addresses will 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) forintroductory purposes Free, 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
interesting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
oncetried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 
besta trial. Send your order today. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 








ardent convert of the scheme at once. 
But a legal difficulty arose. It was 
found that an act of congress passed in 
1837 provided mottoes and devicés for 
our coins. Therefore nothing could be 
done without legislation on the ques- 
tion. It was not until in December, 1863, 
that the director of the mint submitted 
to his chief for approval designs for 
new one, two and three cent pieces. The 
director of the mint proposed that one 
of the three following mottoes appear 
on the coins: “Our Country,” “Our 
God,” “God, Our Trust.” 

The secretary of the treasury imme- 
diately dispatched this brief letter to 
the director of the mint: “I approve 
of your mottoes, only suggest that on 
that with the Washington obverse, the 
motto should begin with the word ‘Our,’ 
so as to read: ‘Our God and Our Coun- 
try.’ - And on that with the shield, it 
should be changed so as to read: ‘In 
God We Trust.’ ” 

Thus it will be seen that Salmon 
Chase was author of the motto “In God 
We Trust” so far as it relates to our 
coins. The motto appeared first upon 
the bronze two-cent piece. Later, in 
1865, an act provided that it should 
be lawful for the director of the mint 
to place the motto upon all such coins 
as shall admit of the inscription. In 
the latter part of that year “In God 
We Trust” was placed upon the double 
eagle, the eagle, the half eagle, the half 
dollar and the quarter. Another act, 
passed in 1873, declared that it should 
be lawful for the secretary of the treas- 
ury to cause the motto “In God We 
Trust” to be inscribed on such coins 
as shall admit of such motto. 

During Roosevelt’s administration 
Augustus St. Gaudens, the great sculptor, 
made some new designs with a view 
of improving our coins from the artistic 
standpoint. When the double eagle and 
eagle of the present designs first ap- 
peared in 1907, the motto “In God We 
Trust” was omitted. It was done for 
“artistic reasons.” A storm of criticism 
all over the country was the result. 
“Once a design for a coin is approved 
and accepted,” the treasury department 
writes us, “no change can be made 
within 25 years without an act of con- 
gress.” Therefore an act of congress 
was necessary to restore “In God We 
Trust” on the double eagle and the 
eagle. The popular belief that Roose- 
velt specifically ordered the motto re- 
moved from those coins is not true. 
However, his position on the question 
is revealed in the following letter dat- 
ed Nov. 11, 1907, written to a clergy- 
man who had criticized him for it. 

‘When the question of the new coin- 
age came up we looked into the law and 
found there was no warrant therein for 
putting ‘In God We Trust’ on the coins. 
As the custom, although without legal 
warrant, had grown up, however, I 
might have felt at liberty to keep the 
inscription had I approved of its be- 
ing on the coinage. But as I did not ap- 
prove of it, I did not direct that it 
should again be put on. Of course the 
matter of the law is absolutely in the 
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hands of congress, and any direction .; 
congress in the matter will be immedj- 
ately obeyed. At present, as I have sai 
there is no warrant in law for the ip 
scription. 

“My own feeling in the matter is ¢)) 
to my very firm conviction that to 
such a motto on coins, or to use ij 
any kindred manner, not only does 
good but does positive harm, and js | 
effect irreverence which comes dange: 
ously close to sacrilege. A _ beauti! 
and solemn sentence such as the one j; 
question should be treated and utter: 
only with that fine reverence whi 
necessarily implies a certain exaltat 
of spirit. Any use which tends 
cheapen it, and above all, any use whi 
tends to secure its being treated in 
spirit of levity, is from every standp. 
profoundly to be regretted. It is a: 
to which it is indeed well to have | 
scribed on our great national mo) 
ments, in our temples of justice, in o 
legislative halls, and in buildings such 
as those at West Point and Annapolis- 
in short wherever it will tend to arous. 
and inspire a lofty emotion in tho 
who look thereon. But it seems to in 
eminently unwise to cheapen such a 
motto by use on coins, just as it would 
be to cheapen it by use on postage 
stamps, or in advertisements. 

“As regards its use on the coinage we 
have actual experience by which to co. 
In all my life I have never heard am 
human being speaking reverently of t! 
motto on the coins or show any sign of 
its having appealed to any high ec: 
tion in him. But I have literally hu 
dreds of times heard it used as an occa- 
sion of, and incitement to, the sneering 
ridicule which it is above all things un- 
desirable that so beautiful and exalted 
a phrase should excite. For example, 
throughout the long contest, extending 
over several decades, on the free coin- 
age question, the existence of this motto 
on the coins was a constant source of 
jest and ridicule; and this was unavoid- 
able. Every one must remember the 
innumerable cartoons and articles 
based on phrases like ‘In God We trust 
for the other eight cents’; ‘In God We 
Trust for the short weight’; ‘In God We 
Trust for the 37 cents we do not pay’; 
and so forth, and so forth. Surely | ain 
well within bounds when I say that a 
use of the phrase which invites constan! 
levity of this type is most undesirable. 
If congress alters the law and directs 
me to replace on the coins the sentence 
in question the direction will be imm 
diately put into effect; but I very exr- 
nestly trust that the religious sentimen! 
of the country, the spirit of reverence i) 
the country, will prevent any such ac- 
tion being taken.” 

The president, however, lost in tl: 
fight. A bill passed congress in 1905 
providing that the motto “In God \W 
Trust” heretofore “inscribed on certain 
denominations of the gold and silver 
coins of the United States of Americ: 


shall hereafter be inscribed upon «i! 


such gold and silver coins of said ¢ 
nominations as heretofore.” 





Eight-year-old Howard Rowden, son 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rowden of Rolla, \!0. 


recently walked four miles in his sleep. 
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—~ Our Health ~ 


— any 

Dr. C. V. Craster, health officer of 
Newark, N. J., declares that lipsticks, 
handshaking and kissing, particularly 
that kissing which requires touching 
the lips of girls who use rouge on them, 
should not be permitted. He says the 
lipstick substance on a girl’s lips serves 
the same purpose as gelatin put on a 
glass plate to trap microbes. “During 
the day she will wt her lips more times 
than she realizes,” he claims, “and each 
time she does so she takes a mess of 
microbes into her mouth. Lipsticks, 
handshaking and kissing are all in the 
same class; they should not be permit- 
ted.” Admitting that the “average kiss” 
may transfer 40,000 germs, Dr. Charles 
F. Pabst, of Greenpoint hospital, N. Y., 
claims that at least 39,000 of them (the 
germs) are quite harmless. He does 
not think the use of lipsticks accentu- 
ates or decreases the danger. 











If you would be cool and calm at all 
times and impervious to the unpleasant 
titillation of nerves emulate the ele- 
phant, advises Thomas Gaines, noted 
health lecturer. The longevity of the 
elephant, this authority asserts, is di- 
rectly attributable to his poise and re- 
pose and those in turn may be traced 
fairly certainly to his habit of slow 
breathing. The elephant, he says, 
breathes only five times a minute as 
compared with 18 for the normal human. 


“Blue knees,” a new disease laid to 
the Black Bottom, has made its appear- 
ance in the tropical night clubs. On 
either side of professional dancers’ 
knees appear small blue spots, which 
are said to give the disease its name 
“azulitis,’? or disease of the blues. 
Physicians treating the first cases of the 
disease in Miami Beach, Fla., said the 
trouble resulted from the extreme gy- 
rations necessary in the Black Bottom 
and Charleston specialty dances. They 
claim the dancers’ knees become stiff 
and rest from the strenuous activity is 
the only cure. 


The organism or germ of rheumatic 
fever has been isolated by Dr. J. C. 
Small, chief bacteriologist of the Phila- 
delphia general hospital. He has also 
developed a serum for the treatment of 
that disease. Only moderate claims 
as to its value have been made because 
the néw serum is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 


Two of the most frequent questions 
asked doctors today are: “Can tonsils 
be treated successfully?” and “Should 
enlarged tonsils be removed?” The 
best medical authorities readily coucede 
without argument or discussion that 
ragged, frequently inflamed and painful, 
thus obviously diseased organs are 
worse than useless. If they are not too 
far gone they may yield to internal or 
local treatment. But if they fail to re- 


spond to either treatment they should 
be removed. According to Dr. R. S. 
Copeland tonsils should not be removed 
Simply because they are enlarged. It 
may be a perfectly normal condition. 
fo extirpate these organs because of 





what might happen if they are left, he 
says, is as absurd as it would be to cut 
off a child’s toes for fear he might have 
corns. When diseased tonsils become 
the focus of.a general infection or the 
gateway of admission of germs of dis- 
ease he advocates their removal, root 
and branch. But, he advises, do not 
have the tonsils removed without due 
examination and consideration. 


A squad of 50 young men and women 
students at the Homeopathic medical 
college, N. Y., have volunteered to be 
artificially “stung” by bees and spiders 
in an attempt to determine whether the 
poison of those insects can be made to 
serve some medicinal purpose. Scien- 
tists at the college believe that the 
venom may be used as a remedy for 
forms of kidney disease. Small amounts 
of the poison will be given at first and 
gradually increased. During the coming 
summer vacation the doses will prob- 
ably be increased to such an extent that 
hospitalization may be necessary. The 
volunteers have signed waivers freeing 
the institution from any responsibility 
for possible ill consequences. 


Whooping cough begins like a com- 
mon cold, with running nose, redness 
of the eyes, a little fever and a dry 
cough. In a week or so the cough gets 
worse and the peculiar paroxysms ap- 
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pear.’ Soon the “whoop,” the chief 
sign of the disease, is noticed. Although 
whooping cough is most common in 
early childhood, before the second 
teeth are cut, it isn’t children alone who 
have it. Lots of grownups, particularly 
women, have it. Because whooping 
cough is so common it is not taken se- 
riously in many homes. According to 
Dr. R. S. Copeland it is a mistake to 
disregard this disease. It is not serious 
in or of itself, he advises, but it has 
complications which are very serious. 
For this reason whooping cough is one 
of the chief causes of death in children 
under five years of age. Neglect, he 
says, May encourage bronchitis, pneu- 
monia or pleurisy. Almost all the deaths 
traceable to whoopiitg cough, he claims, 
are due to lung involvement. The dis- 
ease frequently causes heart damage, 
and kidney trouble or asthma may fol- 
low it. Rest in bed during the acute 
stage, fresh air all the time, and separa- 
tion from the rest of the family. are 
vitally important. A doctor should 
prescribe all medical treatments. Since 
the disease causes such a run-down 
state of health it is necessary to make 
sure of complete recovery. This re- 
quires watchful care for a long time. 
Fresh air, sunlight, proper foods and 
plenty of rest and sleep are necessary 
for the upbuilding of the patient. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Polly 
in the shabby, little village of St. Petersburg, 
delights in playing tricks on her. She can’t 
help but. love him even if he is mischievous. 
Tom’s half-brother, Sidney, who is younger, 
gets in Tom’s bad graces by telling on him 
whenever he gets a chance. In order to punish 
Tom Aunt Polly orders him to whitewash the 
fence. Jim, a colored boy, who does chores 
around the place refuses to help Tom for fear 
Aunt Polly won’t like it. Instead of letting his 
playmates think his work is a drudge Tom 
makes believe it is great fun and he arouses 
the curiosity of one after another. In return 
for the privilege of whitewashing the boys give 
up many of their prized possessions—miscel- 
Jlaneous junk such as all boys carry. Aunt 
Polly is well pleased with Tom’s (?) work and 
giving him anapple she sends himofftoplay. Tom 
finds hisbosom friend Joe gy and plays sol- 
diers with him. Later passing by Jeff Thatcher’s 
house Tom sees a new girl in the garden and, 
presto, forgets all about Amy Lawrence, now 
only an ex-sweetheart: To show how he wor- 
ships his new angel Tom performed all kinds of 
acrobatic stunts at her front gate. On Sunday 
Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches him in scripture 
memorizing. Tom stops to talk with Huckle- 
berry Finn, village rowdy, and gets late for 
school. He is punished by the schoolmaster 
and made to sit with the girls. 





By and by attention ceased from him, 
and the accustomed school murmur rose 
upon the dull air once more. Presently the 
boy began to steal furtive glances at the 
girl. She observed it, “made a mouth” at 
him and gave him the back of her head for 
the space of a minute. When she cautiously 
faced around again, a peach lay before her. 
She thrust it away. Tom gently put it back. 
She thrust it away again, but with less 
animosity. Tom patiently returned it to its 
place. Then she let it remain. Tom scrawled 
on his slate, “Please take it—I got more.” 
The girl glanced at the words but made no 
sign. Now the boy began to draw some- 
thing on the slate, hiding his work with his 
left hand. For a time the girl refused to 
notice; but her human curiosity presently 
began to manifest itself by hardly percep- 
tible signs. The boy worked on, apparently 
unconscious. The girl made a sort of non- 
committal attempt to see it, but the boy 
did not betray that he was aware of it. At 
last she gave in and hesitatingly whispered: 
“Let me see it.” 

Tom partly uncovered a dismal caricature 
of a house with two gable ends to it and 
a corkscrew of smoke issuing from the 
chimney. Then the girl’s interest began to 
fasten itself upon the work and she forgot 
everything else. When it was finished, she 
gazed a moment, then whispered: “It’s nice 
—make a man.” 

The artist erected a man in the front 
yard, that resembled a derrick. He could 
have stepped over the house; but the girl 
was not hypercritical; she was satisfied 
with the monster, and whispered: “It’s a 
beautiful man—now make me _ coming 
along.” 

Tom drew an hourglass with a full moon 
and straw limbs to it and armed the spread- 
ing fingers with a portentous fan. The girl 
said: “It’s ever so nice—I wish I could 
draw.” 

“It’s easy,” whispered Tom, “I'll learn 
you.” 

“Oh, will you? When?” 

“At noon. Do you go home to dinner?” 

“Pll stay if you will.” 

“Good—that’s a whack. What’s your 
name!” - 

“Becky Thatcher. What’s yours? Oh, I 
know. It’s Thomas Sawyer.” 

“That’s the name they lick me by. I’m 
Tom when I’m good. You call me Tom, 
will you?” ‘ 

“Yes.” 


— aentniieieaal 


Now Tom began to scrawl something on 
the slate, hiding the words from the girl. 
But she was not backward this time. She 
begged to see. Tom said: “Oh, it ain’t any- 
thing.” 

“Yes it is.” 

“No it ain’t. You don’t want to see.” 

“Yes I do, indeed I do. Please let me.” 

“You'll tell.” 

“No I won’t—deed and deed and double 
deed I won’t.” 

“You won’t tell anybody at all? Ever, 
as long as you live?” 

“No, I won’t ever tell anybody. Now 
let me.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to see!” 

“Now that you treat me so, I will see.” 
And she put her small hand upon his and 
a little scuffle ensued, Tom pretending to re- 
sist in earnest but letting his hand slip by 
degrees till these words were revealed: “I 
love you.” 

“Oh, you bad thing!” And she hit his 
hand a smart rap, but reddened and looked 
pleased, nevertheless. 

‘Just at this juncture the boy felt a slow, 
fateful grip closing on his ear, and a steady 
lifting impulse. In that vise he was borne 
across the house and deposited in his own 
seat, under a peppering fire of giggles from 
the whole school. Then the master stood 
over him during a few awful moments, and 
finally moved away to_his throne without 
saying a word. But although Tom’s ear 
tingled, his heart was jubilant. 

As the school quieted down Tom made 
an honest effort to study, but the turmoil 
within him was too great. In turn he took 
his place in the reading class and made 
a botch of it; then in the geography class 
and turned lakes into mountains, moun- 
tains into rivers, and rivers into continents, 
till chaos was come again; then in the 
spelling class, and got “turned down,” by 
a succession of mere baby words, till he 
brought up at the foot and yielded up the 
pewter medal which he had worn with 
ostentation for months. 

The harder Tom tried to fasten his mind 
on his book, the more his ideas wandered. 
So at last, with a sigh and a yawn, he gave 
it up. It seemed to him that the noon re- 
cess would never come. The air was utterly 
dead. There was not a breath stirring. It 
was the sleepiest of sleepy days. The 
drowsing murmur of the five and 20 study- 
ing scholars soothed the soul like the spell 
that is in the murmur of bees. Away off 
in the flaming sunshine, Cardiff Hill lifted 
its soft green sides through a shimmering 
veil of heat tinted with the purple of dis- 
tance; a few birds floated on lazy wing high 
in the air; no other living thing was visible 
but some cows, and they were asleep. Tom’s 
heart ached to be free, or else to have 
something of interest to do to pass the 
dreary time. His hand wandered into his 
pocket and his face lit up with a glow of 
gratitude that was a prayer, though he did 
not know it. Then furtively the percus- 
sion-cap box came out. He released the 
tick and put him on the long flat desk. The 
creature probably glowed with a gratitude 
that amounted to prayer, too, at this mo- 
ment, but it was premature: for when he 
started thankfully to travel off, Tom turn- 
ed him aside with a pin and made him take 
a new direction. 

Tom’s bosom friend sat next to him, suf- 
fering just as Tom had been, and now he 
was deeply and gratefully interested in 
this entertainment in an instant. This 
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bosom friend was Joe Harper. Tho | 
boys were sworn friends all the wee). 
embattled enemies on Saturdays. J.. 
a pin out of his lapel and began to 
in exercising the prisoner. The sport 
in interest momently. Soon Tom sa 
they were interfering with each oth: 
neither getting the fullest benefit 
tick. So he put Joe’s slate on the des! 
drew a line down the middle of it 
top to bottom. 

“Now,” said he, “as long as he is on 
side you can stir him up and I'll let 
alone; but if you let him get away a: 
on my side, you’re to leave him al 
long as I can keep him from crossing 

“All right, go ahead; start him wu) 

The tick escaped from Tom, pr 
and crossed the equator. Joe harass 
awhile, and then he got away and 
back again. This change of base « 
often. While one boy was worryi: 
tick with absorbing interest, the 


“would look on with interest as stron 


two heads bowed together over the 

and the two souls dead to all thing: 
At last luck seemed to settle and abid 
Joe. The tick tried this, that, and 
other course, and got as excited an 
anxious as the boys themselves, but 

and again just as he would have vict: 
his very grasp, so to speak, and | 
fingers would be twitching to begin, 
pin would deftly head him off, and 

possession, At last Tom could stand 

longer. The temptation was too stron 
he reached out and lent a hand wit 
pin. Joe was angry ina moment. Sai 
“Tom, you let him alone.” 

“IT only just want to stir him up a | 
Joe.” 

“No, sir, it ain’t fair; you just let 
alone.” 

“Blame it, I ain’t going to stir him m 

“Let him alone, I tell you.” 

“TI won't!” 

“You shall—he’s on my side of the | 

“Look here, Joe Harper, whose i: 
tick?” 

“I don’t care whose tick he is—he’ 
my side of the line, and you sha’n’t | 
him.” 

“Well, Pll just bet I will, though. 
my tick and I’ll do what I blame p! 
with him, or die!” 

A tremendous whack came down on To! 
shoulders, and its duplicate on Joe’s; «nd 
for the space of two minutes the dust « 
tinued to fly from the two jackets and | 
whole school to enjoy it. The boys ! 
been too absorbed to notice the hush 
had stolen upon the school a while be! 
when the master came tiptoeing dow: 
room and stood over them. He had 
templated a good part of the perform: 
before he contributed his bit of variety | 


When school broke up at noon, To 
to Becky Thatcher, and whispered i 
ear: “Put on your bonnet and let on 
going home; and when you get to tl 
ner, give the rest of ’em the slip, and | 
down through the lane and come back 
go the other way and come it over ’e: 
same way.” 

So the one went off with one gro 
scholars, and the other with anothe: 
a little while the two met at:the botton 
the lane, and when they reached the sc! 
they had it all to themselves. Then | 
sat together, witha slate before them. 
Tom gave Becky the pencil and helc 
hand in-his, guiding it, and so created 
other surprising house. When the int: 
in art began to wane, the two fell to ! 
ing. Tom was swimming in bliss. He s«' 
“Do you love rats?” 

“No! I hate them!” 

“Well, I do, too—live ones, But ] me" 
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dead ones, to swing round your head with 
a string.” 

“No, I don’t care for rats much, anyway. 
What I like is chewing-gum.” 

“Oh, I should say so. I wish I had some 
now. 

“Do you? [ve got some. Ill let you 
chew it awhile, but you must give it back 
to me.” 

[hat was agreeable, so they chewed it 
turn about, and dangled their legs against 
the bench in excess of contentment. 

“Was you ever at a circus?” said Tom. 

“Yes, and my pa’s going to take me again 
some time, if I’m good.” 

“I been to the circus three or four times 
—lots of times. Church ain’t shucks to a 
circus. There’s things going on at a circus 
all the time. I’m going to be a clown in 
a circus when I grow up.” 

“Oh, are you! That will be nice. 
so lovely, all spotted up.” 

“Yes, that’s so. And they get’ slathers 
of money—most a dollar a day, Ben Rogers 
says. Say, Becky, was you ever engaged?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, engaged to be married. + 

“No.” 

“Would you like to?” 

“I reckon so. I don’t know. 
it like?” 

“Like? Why it ain’t like anything. You 
only: just tell a boy you won’t ever have 
anybody but him, ever ever ever, and then 
you kiss and that’s all. Anybody can do it.” 

“Kiss? What do yeu kiss for?” 

“Why, that, you know, is to—well, 
always do that.” 

“Everybody ?” 

“Why, yes, everybody that’s in love with 
each other. Do you remember what I wrote 
on the slate?” 

“Ye—yes.” 

“What was it?” 

“I sha’n’t tell you.” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Ye—yes—but some other time.” 

“No, now.” 

“No, not now—tomorrow.” 

“Oh, no, now. Please, Becky—I’ll whisper 
it, ’1l whisper it ever so easy.” 

Becky hesitating, Tom took silence for 
consent, and passed his arm about her waist 
and whispered the tale ever so softly, with 
his mouth close to her ear. And then he 
added: “Now you whisper it to me—just the 
same.” 

She resisted, for a while, and then said: 
“You turn your face away so you can’t see, 
and then I will. But you mustn’t ever tell 
anybody—will you, Tom? Now you won’t, 
will you?” 

“No, indeed, indeed I won’t. Now, Becky.” 

He turned his face away. She bent timid- 
ly around till her breath stirred his curls 
and whispered, “I—love—you!” 

Then she sprang away and ran around 
and around the desks and benches, with 
Tom after her, and took refuge in a corner 
at last, with her little white apron to her 
face. Tom clasped her about her neck and 
pleaded: “Now, Becky, it’s all done—all 
over but the kiss. Don’t be afraid of that— 
it ain’t anything at all. Please, Becky.” And 
- tugged at her apron and the hands. 


and by she gave up, and let her hands 
drop; her face, all glowing with the strug- 
she, came up and submitted. Tom kissed 
the red lips and said: “Now it’s all done, 
Becky. And always after this, you know, 
you ain’t ever to love anybody but me, and 
you ain’t ever to marry anybody but me, 
never never and forever. Will you?” 

“No, Pll never love anybody but you, Tom, 
and [ll never marry anybody but you— 
and you ain’t to ever marry anybody but 
me, either.” 

“Certainly. Of course. That’s part of it. 
And always coming to school or when we’re 


They’re 


What is 


they 
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going home, you’re to walk with me, when 
there ain’t anybody looking—and\ you 
choose me and I choose you at parties, be- 
cause that’s the way you do when you’re 
engaged.” 

“It’s so nice. I never heard of it before.” 

“Oh, it’s ever so gay! Why, me and 
Amy Lawrence 

The big eyes told Tom his blunder and 
he stopped, confused. 

“Oh, Tom! Then I ain’t the first you’ve 
ever been engaged to!” 

The child began to cry. 
don’t cry, Becky, 
more.” 

“Yes, you do, Tom—you know you do.” 

Tom tried to put his arm about her neck, 
but she pushed him away and turned her 
face to the wall, and went on crying. Tom 
tried again, with soothing words in his 
mouth, and was repulsed again. Then his 
pride was up, and he strode away and went 
outside. He stood about, restless and un- 
easy, for a while, glancing at the door, ev- 
ery now and then, hoping she would re- 
pent and'come to find him. But she did 
not. Then he began to feel badly and fear 
that he was in the wrong. It was a hard 
struggle with him to make new advances, 
now, but he nerved himself to it and en- 
tered. She was still standing back there in 
the corner, sobbing, with her face to the 
wall. Tom’s heart smote him. He went to 
her and stood a moment, not knowing ex- 
actly how to proceed. Then he said hesi- 
tatingly: “Becky, I—I don’t care for any- 
body but you.” 

No reply—but sobs. 

“Becky,”—pleadingly. 
say something?” 

More sobs. 

Tom got out his chiefest jewel, a brass 
knob from the top of an andiron, and pass- 
ed it around her so that she could see it, 





Tom said: “Oh, 
I don’t care for her any 


“Becky, won’t you 


and said: “Please, Becky, won’t you 
take it?” 
She struck it to the floor. Then Tom 


marched out of the house and over the 
hills and far away, to return to school no 
more that day. Presently Becky began to 
suspect. She ran to the door; he was not 
in sight; she flew around to the play-yard; 
he was not there. Then she called: “Tom! 
Come back, Tom!” 

She listened.intently, but there was no 
answer. She had no companions but silence 
and loneliness. So she sat down to cry 
again and upbraid herself; and by this time 
the scholars began to gather again, and she 
had to hide her griefs and still her broken 
heart. and take 
dreary, aching afternoon, with none among 
the strangers about her to exchange sor- 
rows with. 


Tom dodged hither and thither through 
lanes until he was well out of the track of 
returning scholars, and then fell into a 
moody jog. He crossed a small “branch” two 
or three times, because of a prevailing juve- 
nile superstition that to cross water baf- 
fled pursuit. Half an,hour later he was 
disappearing behind the Douglas mansion 
on the summit of Cardiff Hill, and the 
schoolhouse was hardly distinguishable 
away off in the valley behind him. He en- 
tered a dense wood, picked his pathless 
way to the center of it, and sat down on a 
mossy spot under a spreading oak. There 
was not even a zephyr stirring; the dead 
noonday heat had even stilled the songs of 
the birds; nature lay in a trance that was 
broken by no sound but the occasional far- 
off hammering of a woodpecker, and this 
seemed to render the pervading silence and 
sense of loneliness the more profound. The 
boy’s soul was steeped in melancholy; his 
feelings were in happy accord with his sur- 
roundings. He sat long with his elbows on 
his knees and his chin in his hands, medi- 


up the cross of a long,,. 





(Continued on page 42) 
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The doctors are starting a nation-wide 
campaign to get the women to stop 
spending $120,000,000 a year on cosmet- 
ics. That’s good; this money could just 
as well be spent on operations. 


The senate seems to feel that since 
the state department is the state depart- 
ment it should be called on frequently 
to state what they are doing and why, 
and why not. 


Two men in a small town in New 
York blew up a house by way of seek- 
ing a little publicity for their neglected 
burg. Who says the movies aren’t edu- 
cating us? 

gq 


Strange to say Germany is about the 
only country in Europe which is not 
cussing us today—being about the only 
one to whom we did not lend any mon- 
ey during or after the war. 


Congress has passed several bridge 
bills. Personally we think it would be 
a good thing to abolish that game al- 
together. 

q 


Undertakers—beg pardon, morticians 
—have decreed that a hearse is no long- 
er a hearse but a “casket coach.” That 
will not make the anticipation of the 
ride any more pleasant, but ft might 
possibly serve as a pretext for raising 
the fare. 


gq 

The people of this country spent 
about $700,000,000 for cigarettes last 
year. Of this total it is understood that 
women consumed over $100,000,000 
worth. The tobacco magnates, not con- 
tent with this achievement, are now 
planning a great advertising campaign 
to induce more women to smoke. It is 
believed that the sales for cigarettes 
can be nearly doubled in this way. 
Starts are already being made, to see 
how public sentiment “reacts.” For ex- 
ample Madam Schumann Heink, who 
has a vast number of devoted friends, 
is being quoted in praise of a certain 
brand of cigarettes “because they are 
kind to her throat.” The advertising 
experts are somewhat doubtful of the 
wisdom of the tobacco people in openly 
seeking to cultivate the cigarette habit 
among women and girls. It is admitted 
that “reactionary-minded” persons may 
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protest—but it is asserted that “liberal- 
minded” ones are in the majority. We 


give up. We don’t pretend to know 
anything any more. 


A question frequently discussed is 
whether deaf persons should be allow- 
ed to drive motor cars. Any man who 
has taken a 30-mile spin on a Sunday 
summer afternoon is convinced that 
there are a lot of deaf ones already 
driving—and some don’t seem to see 
very well either. 

gq 


If despising money is a virtue then 
some real estate dealers must be the 
most saintly people on earth. What 
they offer you for $10,000, $15,000 or 
$20,000 shows very strikingly that they 
have no respect for those sums of 
money. They calmly show you a new 
shack built hurried! of green lumber, 
and instead of apologizing they ask for 
it almost enough money to fill the big- 
gest room in it. To them money seems 
so worthless, so desnicable that little 
sums are not to be considefed at all, 
and big sums are mentioned as if bank 
notes and gold certificates were no 
more than piles of leaves or shavings. 

q 
CARLOTTA REMINDS US 

The quiet passing in Belgium of that 
lonely, mindless woman, Charlotte, bet- 
ter known as Carlotta, served to remind 
the world of past events in which she 
so dramatically figured, and which had 
such a world-wide significance. 

That old lady, secluded and voiceless 
for 60 years, indifferent to and unaf- 
fected by the wars and struggles around 
her, was once the center of a struggle 
that involved two hemispheres. She 
was the first and last empress of Mexico. 
She was intimately involved in the war 
between democracy and imperialism, 
and her fiery ambition and all her na- 
tive ability and energy were exerted 
on the side of imperialism. It cannot 
be held against her personally, for she 
had been made empress without asking 
for it, and she strove to hold her own— 
or what shethought and felt was her own. 

If Maximilian spurred on by his wife’s 
and Napoleon the III’s ambition had 
succeeded in maintaining himself as 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


“Stay in your own yard,” says Uncle Sam 
to his troublesome neighbor. 
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emperor of Mexico the Monroe doctri), 
would have been smashed and the [..)|j;) 
American countries, with the islan:(< 
of the West Indies; would have been {}), 
easy prey of Europe’s greed and rapa 
ity. Daring to grab in the face of | 
powerful opposition of the United State, 
what would they not have done if th»: 
opposition could have been ren 
or overcome? 

That was the supreme test of 
Monroe doctrine. The doctrine 
umphed and Mexico was kept free 
her own people to govern, or misc 
ern, as they would—just like our « 
country. By a peculiar irony of fat. 
history, the passing away of the 
fled and crazed former empress of \\. 
ico is synchronous with a critica] 
riod of hate in that country for 
former deliverer. The United Si 
then rescued Mexico from imperiali: 
Mexico is now retorting the chars 
“imperialism” against the United St 

Which is not, after all, surprisin: 
country cannot be expected to retai 
feeling of gratitude forever. It 
even have occasion, and without { 
of its own, for changing that fec|; 
Big nations have many times done : 
turns to weak ones for selfish pur; 
only. The action of the United S| 
in warning off the French powe: 
sending 50,000 men to the Rio G: 
was not devoid of selfish interests. 
would not have been to our advan! 
to let European powers establish t! 
selves at our doors. It should be | 
estly admitted that the United Si 
and Mexico acted together for th: 
terests of both countries and for A 
ica in general. 

But the incident must convince « 
the importance to all America o! 
Monroe doctrine. But for that doctri: 
and the disposition of the United St 
to insist on it, what Central or S 
American country would today be s 
cure in its freedom and independen 
How many would long ago have g 
out of existence to make way for « 
pires like Maximilian’s, or to have |) 
come European crown colonies? 1! 
would have gone like sheep without 

ratch dog. 

There would have been plenty of tle 
same pretense for starting the opera- 
tion that Napoleon III had, South Am 
ican governments—often unstable 
temporary—have always been inclined 
to borrow recklessly in the Europe: 
money markets. Payment was left 
the future, and that future would h 
brought European warships to coll: 
as it brought the French, the Englis 
and the Spanish to Mexico just bet: 
the French seizure started. It was | 
Monroe doctrine that prevented t! 
little procedure from being worke« 
again and again. 

There has been much discussion 
dispute as to just what the Monroe 
trine is and how far it may go. % 
statesmen say it is not involved at p' 
ent in Nicaragua; others say it is. | 
haps some of our administrations | 
stretched the doctrine a little, to | 
point of interference. Perhaps so!!' 
Latin-American people haye been 2 !!! 
tle too sensitive to the implied “ove! 
lordship” of the United States. Certa!® 
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jt is that the Monroe doctrine has been 


and is to the vital~interests of both 
sides. It has preserved “America for 
Americans.” 

The Monroe doctrine must Ae pre- 
served, and it should be so defined 
through its application as to win the 
hearty support of all concerned. If 
anybody feels disposed to condemn it, 
or scrap it, let him think on Empress 
Carlotta—may she rest in peace! 


q 
THE MAN BEAUTIFUL 


First thing women know they will not 
be noticed at all in the public places, 
while the men in their new decora- 
tions will hold the center of the stage 
and all of the spotlight. At least that 
is the way some see it. They foresee 
4 terrible rebellion on the part of the 
jong-suppressed male. 


First from Paris came the decree 
that men are to be put back into silk 
knee breeches such as Beau Brummel 
wore. It was stated at Paris that if a 
dozen men of secure social standing 
should appear in knee-breeches on the 
boulevards half the world would adopt 
them within a month. These pretty silk 
breeches, of course, would be of rose, 
silver, cerise, mauve or whatever color 
the individual estheticism of the wearer 
might elect. The shoes, too, would go 
through an evolution toward beauty, 
and gorgeous shoebuckles set with pre- 
cious stones—or what have you—would 
put a real kick at that end of our fine 
dressing. This from Paris, where long 
trousers originated and were passed on 
to the world. 

London across the channel has also 
its contribution. This comes in the form 
of the restoration of whiskers. The 
beard, say the style leaders there, is 
more than ever the true badge of mascu- 
linity—about the only one left to man, 
They assert that the movement is al- 
ready under way and that the clean- 
shaven face is now rapidly going out 
of style. 

Think of the possibilities! Knee 
breeches and whiskers! What varia- 
tions in color and form, quantity and 
smartness would be possible! A man 
could have some individuality in his 
dress. Men would no longer look as if 
they all came out of the same mill. 
Beards, breeches and stockings could 
be made to match, and when John or 
Clarence walked down the street, with 
or without ruffles, they would be seen. 
The prettiest of us might eventually get 
on the cover designs of the expensive 
magazines. What would the poor wom- 
en do then? 

But there are drawbacks. To be- 
gin at the top, beards running wild, 
and in competition, are really unsani- 
tary. They may be very attractive and 
masculine and all that, but they would 
be in the way of the large run of busy 
men and prevent them from washing 
their faces properly. They might also 
harbor germs—of which there seem to 
be more than there used to be when 
beards were generally worn—and to be 
kept in the proper shape and training 
they would require much time and at- 
tention. 

As for the breeches stopping at the 
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—Cartoon in Washington News. 


Miss Democracy is alarmed by the silly ass 
burning his candle at both ends. 








knees, they might look well enough, but 
think of what the stockings would re- 
veal below! Man’s knees and shanks 
were not made for beauty, and the foot’s 
size is not always in proportion to the 
calf above. The general effect would 
be decidedly unesthetic, and many a 
man would strut in his purple and fine 
linen without anyone to share his own 
admiration for his appearance. Touch 
not the long trousers! They hide a 
multitude of shins! 

Not to be too sanguine we predict 
it will take more than a month for the 
average man to adopt these interesting 
suggestions from Paris and London, 

gq 

The dentists say that we ought to eat 
alfalfa. That might contribute a little 
toward farm reiief. 

q : 
BOOKS TOO COSTLY 


Nearly half the total population of the 
United States is without access to pub- 
lic libraries. ; 

Just think of that! 

The American Library Association is 
authority for the statement. Its statis- 
tics show that 45 per cent of the people 
are actually without the advantage of 
free books. This means that over 52,- 
000,000 people are denied the reading of 
books for entertainment and self-devel- 
opment. 

As might be expected, the rural peo- 
ple are hardest hit. Most of the 6400 
free public libraries are in urban areas. 
In Missouri, for instance, Kansas City 
has as many libraries as are found in 
the entire northwestern part of. the 
state, and the libraries in St. Louis equal 
the total number in the eastern section 
of the state. 

Such unequal division, though de- 
plorable, is only natural. Communities 
must give something in order to obtain 
library facilities. Still, the system works 
great hardship on those places which 
have more civic pride than money. In 
this day and age rural schoolchildren 
and farmers and other adults have the 
same need for books as the city children 
and grown-ups. In fact, wherever pub- 
lic libraries have been installed in rural 
areas they have been exceptionally well 
patronized, in proportion more so than 
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city libraries. In fact, the Library As- 
sociation says: “The use made by rural 
people of the library facilities they have 
and the growing interest in books and 
library service on the part of rural lead- 
ers and rural organizations show that 
the time is ripe for rural library exten- 
sion.” 

Times have changed in the country. 
Books always were popular with the 
rural resident and he now demands 
more reading than ever. Autos and im- 
proved roads have swept away his for- 
mer isolation. He sees more people, he 
hears their conversation and he wants 
to know more about the world and 
its affairs. Talks wafted over the radio 
only whet his appetite for knowledge. 

But books cost too much. Rural peo- 
ple cannot afford to pay $2 to $2.50 for 
a current novel, or $3 to $12 for a much- 
discussed autobiography or other non- 
fiction. A city resident can borrow 
such a book from a public library but 
the rural resident either has to buy the 
volume for himself—a costly experi- 
ment in the case of people who have 
little money to spare—or go without. 
The result is that people not served by 
a public library miss the association of 
good books. 

The Pathfinder recognizes this and 
other handicaps of the rural people and 
is trying to help its readers, the majori- 
ty of whom live in small communities, 
by bringing the gist of world affairs and 
some of the world’s best fiction to their 
door. “Tom Sawyer,” now running as a 
serial in the Pathfinder, is a typical 
example of a famous work that many 
people have been deprived of reading. 
There are no cheap editions of Mark 
Twain’s books. City people can get 
them at libraries but country people 
cannot. In publishing this great book 
so that thousands can read it for the 
first time we also have the satisfaction 
of knowing that others who have al- 
ready read it are again enjoying the 
escapades of those two immortal boy 
characters—Tom and Huck. 

Yes, books are too costly. In 1914 
the average novel sold for $1.35. Today 
it sells for $2, an increase of 65 cents. 
Publishers excuse this as due to in- 
creased cost of production. Put this 
does not explain why books are not is- 
sued in cheaper editions. American 
publishers, it would appear, find it more 
profitable to limit their output. Such a 
policy works hardship on millions of 
people. There is no way to adequately 
serve the eager rural reading public un- 
less American publishers condescend to 
do what is habitually done in France 
with books of all sorts—publish them 
on cheap paper and in paper covers. But 
American publishers think this would 
be a debasement. It is a question of 
whether they will ever do it. However, 
we might remind them that those who 
get out inexpensive editions of the Bible 
do not feél that such effort is degrading. 
But of course, the latter is a work of 
service and not of material profit. 


q - 
A contemporary remarks that the 
American people are building houses 
pretty fast now. No wonder; that’s the 
way they are living now. 
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Ozark Mountains 


Ques. To which mountain range do 
the Ozark mountains belong, the Rocky 
or Appalachian range?—Ans. The up- 
land area commonly spoken of as the 
Ozark mountains or the Ozarks lies 
mainly in southern Missouri and is sep- 
arated from the Appalachians by the 
lowlands of the Mississippi basin and 
from the Rocky mountains by the Great 
Plains. The U. S. geological survey says 
that the Ozarks are not regarded by 
geologists as a part of either system, but 
as a distinct unit. 


Ad Valorem Duties 


Ques. What does “ad valorem” mean 
when used in connection with tariff or 
duty?—Ans. An ad valorem duty is 
based on the value of the goods. Lit- 
erally “ad valorem” is Latin for “ac- 
cording to value.” A duty of 30 per 
cent on wheat would be ad valorem. 
Thus the ad valorem duty on a bushel 
of wheat worth $1 would be 30 cents a 
bushel. It‘is distinguished from a spe- 
cific duty which is assessed on the basis 
of quantity or number. For instance, 
a duty of 30 cents a bushel, regardless 
of the value of the bushel of wheat, 
would”be a specific duty. 


“S” in Old Books 


Ques. In an old New Testament in 
our possession all the “s’s” are printed 
almost like “f’s.” When was that form 
of printing used?—Ans.. This style of 
printing the letter “s”’ survived until 
about 100 years ago. . The so-called 
round “s,” which is the one we now use, 
was ficaincnd into printing about 1791. 
Gradually it supplanted the old form 
which resembled the letter “f.” The old 
style was called the long “s.” 


Leif Ericsson’s Religion 


Ques. What was the religion of Leif 
Ericsson, who is supposed to have visit- 
ed America about the year 1000 A. D.?— 
Ans. According to the Scandinavian 
sagas, the only source of information 
there is about Leif Ericsson, he was a 
Roman Catholic convert. He was con- 
verted to the Roman faith while visiting 
the court of King Olaf Tryggvason of 
Norway in 999 A. D. Previously he had 
been a pagan. The following year Leif 
sailed to Greenland, according to the 
sagas, to assist the priests and mission- 
aries in establishing Christianity in that 
region. 


Broadcasting Stations 

Ques. Will you please tell me how 
the radio broadcasting stations are paid 
for their service? Where does this 
revenue come from?—Ans. These sta- 
tions are supported in various ways. 
Most of them are owned by firms and 
corporations which expect to derive no 
profit from them except indirectly 
through advertising the name of the 
firm and company. Some sfations are 
on a strictly commercial basis; that is, 
those who use them must pay so much 
a minute or hour for broadcasting. Thus 





the station is able to pass some 
expense at least, if not all of it, to 
firms who wish to advertise. F 
stance, a firm manufacturing 
pays a station $100 for broadcas! 
concert a half hour in length. The 
firm can afford to do this for the 
tising benefit which comes from | 
its name broadcast over the coun! 
connection with the concert. 


Course of Vessel 
Ques. Is it not a fact that a sh 


‘siring to reach a place directly wes 


a point, say San Francisco, wou 
a little north and then bear back 
If this is true, would you kind! 
plain the reason?—Ans. Barrin 
stacles in the sea route and stor) 
ditions, a steamship takes a. dircet 
course over the earth to its desti: 1. 
Owing to the curvature of the earth, g 
course which is actually straight 1S 
to be a curve. 


Carrying Coals to Newcast|: 

Ques. What is meaning of exp: 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” and ho 
did it originate?—Ans. “Carrying 
to Newcastle” means doing son 
unnecessary or superfluous. It is 
English phrase and refers to New: 
England, which is in the center « 
coal mining district. 
Newcastle would be superfluous be: 
that is where coal is mined. 


Naturalized Citizens 


Ques. Has an American citizen, who 


has been naturalized in America, | 
same privileges as a native born A 
ican, if he returns to his native coun! 
In other words, do European natio 
general recognize our right to gran! 
zenship to their subjects?—Ans. 
part of the nations of Europe recogni! 
that right. -Usually the recognition i 
the form of a treaty. However, we 
not have such treaties with many o/ 
governments of Europe. Italy, for | 
stance, does not recognize the rig)! 
her subjects to become American ci! 
zens. Should a naturalized Italian 
turn to Italy he is liable to be comp 
to do military duty the same as 
other Italian, and our governmen! 
do nothing about it. 


Plains of Abraham 

Ques. How did the heights 
Quebec get the name Plains of \! 
ham?—Ans. They received their | 
from Abraham Martin, a pilot who : 
ed land on the heights in the day 
Samuel de Champlain, founder of ‘ 
ada. Martin was familiarly know 
Maitre Abraham or Master Abrah 


Firecrackers at Christmas 


Ques. Can you tell me why the 
ple of the Southern states celeb: 
Christmas with fireworks, while su: 
not the custom in the Northern stat 
—Ans. The custom of celebrating s 
cial days, and especially religious fe> 
vals, with firecrackers and firewor!> 
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originated among the Chinese and peo- 


je of India. The custom was adopted 

py the Romans and spread all over Eu- 
rope. Just why it survived in our South- 
ern states in connection with Christmas 
and not in the Northern states is some- 
what of a mystery. The fact that the 
puritans of New England frowned on 
the practice, while the Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia did not object to it, no doubt had 
much to do with establishing the cus- 
tom in the South and prohibiting its in- 
troduction in the North. 


Why Popcorn Pons 


ing What causes popcorn to pop? 
_Ans. There is some difference of 
opinion on the cause of the popping of 
popcorn, a number of theories having 
heen advanced, but the U. S. bureau of 
plant industry informs us that the best 
explanation of this phenomenon ap- 
pears to be as follows: The popping is 
an explosion due to the expansion, un- 
der pressure, of moisture contained in 
the starch grains. Until the instant of 
the explosion the expansion is prevent- 
ed by the colloidal material within 
which the starch grains are embedded. 
It is not likely that either air or volatile 
oil, as is sometimes claimed, is con- 
cerned with the process. 


Why Dog Howls 


Ques. When a dog howls when he 
hears music is he glad or sad?—Ans. 
This question has long been disputed, 
some maintaining that a dog’s hearing is 
so delicately constructed that music of 
ahigh pitch causes him pain, and others 
claiming that a dog likes music and 
feels the urge to join in with his own 
voice. Possibly it depends upon the dog 
and on the music. Generally speaking, 
however, it is supposed that when music 
causes a dog to how! and bark he is not 
especially happy. 


Jesus a Roman Subject 


Ques. Was Christ a Roman citizen?— 
Ans. So far as known Jesus was not a 
Roman citizen, as the term’ was then 
used, although he was a Roman subject. 
Citizenship carried with it certain rights 
and privileges. Palestine in the time of 
Jesus was a conquered province. St. 
Paul was apparently a Roman citizen, 
for in Acts 22 he speaks of being free 
born, and later he appeals directly to 
Caesar, which was one of the privileges 
of Roman citizenship. But Paul was not 
born in Palestine. 


When Century Begins 


Ques. When did the 19th century end 
and the 20th century begin?—Ans. The 
year 1900 was the last year of the 19th 
century. Theoretically the Christian era 
began with the birth of Christ. Since 
a century is 100 years the first century 
of our era must have ended with the end 
of the year 100, A. D. Therefore the 
second century began with the first day 
in 101, A.D. The first century, in other 
words, consisted of the year 1 to 100 in- 
oui The 20th century began with 

Jan. 1, 1901. The period between that 
date and the birth of Christ is theoreti- 
cally 1900 years. Most of the confusion 
on this subject results from the com- 
mon mode of stating a person’s age. A 
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person is said to be in his 31st year be- 
tween his 30th and 31st birthdays. Then 
he enters his 32nd year, although he is 
only 31 years old. The easiest way to 
straighten out the difficulty raised in the 
question above is to start with the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. A hun- 
dred years had to elapse before the sec- 
ond century began, which was Jan. 1, 
101, A. D. 


Peerage in America 

Ques. When this country was still 
part of the British empire were any 
peers or lords created in America?— 
Ans. No. Those men who lived in 
America and had titles received their 
honors in England. A possible excep- 
tion was the case of Manteo, an Indian 
chief who accompanied Amidas and 
Barlow to England. When John White 
came to Carolina with a colony in 1587 
Manteo received the colonists very cor- 
dially. The governor bestowed on the 
chief the title of baron, making him 
Lord of Roanoke. This is said to have 
been the first as well as the last peer- 
age ever created on the soil now com- 
posing the United States. 


Dollar Bills Disappear 


Ques. Is it true that the dollar bills 
of the 1917 series which contained al- 
leged “Catholic symbols” in the design 
are being called in by the government? 
—Ans. This series has been largely re- 
placed by the series of 1923. The design 
used on the series of 1917 was an old 
design used in the time of Lincoln and 
was revived for want of something bet- 
ter during the war. Our paper money 
is constantly changing. When a new 
design is adopted and a new series de- 
cided upon the new bills gradually re- 
place the old ones of that denomination. 
The government says that the alleged 
Catholic symbols had nothing to dq 


with the adoption of the new design.* 


It has been customary to change the de- 
sign of new issues. 


Virginia Dare and Pocahontas 


Ques. Were Virginia Dare, the first 
white child born in America, and Poca- 
hontas, who saved the life of John 
Smith, the same person? History leaves 
the impression on me that they were 
the same. Virginia Dare was born 
about 1582 and Pocahontas saved Smith 
in 1607, showing an age of 25 years. 
Pocahontas died in England shortly aft- 
erwards at about this age.——Ans. There 
is no evidence to support the novel 
theory that Pocahontas was Virginia 
Dare, the first white child born in Amer- 
ica. Virginia Dare was born in 1587. 
John Smith says that Pocahontas was 
about 12 years old when she saved his 
life. She must, according to that, have 
been born about 1595. Still Pocahontas 
was so different from her people that 
the theory is interesting, since accord- 
ing to the accepted accounts there was 
only eight years difference in the age of 
the two girls, 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 





Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being — 


in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
_ —Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 3. 
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in the San JoaquinValley 


California farming is now @ paying busimess, feeding mil- 
lions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and 
fruit should yield a good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well proved. 
Selling is done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin folder and get 
our paper, The Earth, free for six months. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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SHRUBS 
For Spring Planting 

We make a specialty of everything 
needed for planting the Home Grounds, 
the Fruit Garden and Orchard. 44 
years in business. Get our free Cata- 
vs and low prices. 

. J. Farmer, Box 259, Pulaski, N. Y. 
































AMAZING LOW PRICES on quality chicks. 
Missouri’ smemnese Sveve- 
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State Accredited. 12 varieties, 8 Sa Big catalog free. 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, So 739, CLINT . MO. 
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#500006 APE VINES 


Grown in grape belt by experts. Also Fruits, 
—, Best rooted stock. Genuine. Descriptive catalog 
free. West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Box 7, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Forest Ra ngers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk and other government. positions write 
for particulars. MOMANE, 283, Denver, Colo. 


Tobacco Chewing or Smoking 51bs. $1.25, Ten $2, 
Cigars, i 80 for fifty, $3.25 for 100. Pipe 
free. Pay Postmaster. Farmers Tobacco Union, Paducah. Ky. 


Magazines Evolution, atheism refuted, 1S¢. Death, hell, ex- 
plained, 20¢. EXPONENT, FLORIDA 
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Around the Home 








Care of Sewing Machine 


“The one piece of household equip- 
ment that is most commonly abused is 
the sewing machine,” says Miss Mary 
Mason, home economics expert at Ames, 
Iowa. “It is never paraded before the 
public. It is operated behind closed 
doors and its calls for help in the form 
of a little rattle here and a little squeak 
there are not heard except by the one 
who operates the machine. The belt may 
need tightening, screws may have work- 
ed loose and, chief of all disabilities, 
the machine may need lubrication. A 
dealer with long experience in the sell- 
ing and repairing of sewing machines 
says that three-fourths of the machines 
sent to him for repairs «are suffering 
from lack of oil or the use of poor vil. 
Only a fine grade of sewing machine 
oil should be used if best results are to 
to be secured.” 

Miss Mason gives the following di- 
rections for cleaning and oiling the sew- 
ing machine. “If the machine has a 
stiff action all parts should be~oflled 
with kerosene and this allowed to pene- 
trate to all parts by running the ma- 
chine and stitching on waste cloth. 
When all the gummed oil is loosened 
it should be wiped dry and all parts 
oiled with sewing machine oil. This 
should be wiped off after a few hours 
and the_machine oiled again. Before 
sewing some stitching should be done 
on waste cloth to dispose of any oil 
that might soil the thread.” 


Cucumber Mosaic 


According to the department of agri- 
culture, cucumber mosaic, a disease 
prevalent in practically all cucumber- 
growing sections in the Central and 
Eastern states, can be largely controlled 
by following certain methods of remov- 
ing weeds and other plants on which the 
disease lives through the winter. Re- 
cent studies have demonstrated that the 
disease overwinters_in the seed or the 
roots of the wild cucumber, milkweed, 
wild ground cherry, pokeweed and 
catnip. 

It is recommended that the cucumber 
fields be located at a distance from the 
farm buildings and the vegetable gar- 
den. Such isolation is important be- 
cause it has been found that the wild 
cucumber, milkweed and ground cherry 
are commonly found about the farm 
buildings and that mosaic plants of 
these species are more likely to occur 
near garden plots as a result of earlier 
infection from cultivated cucurbits. 


If possible the field should be sur- 
rounded by other cultivated crops, since 
their cultivation will reduce the num- 
ber of wild hosts about the field. It 
has also been found that fields so situat- 
ed are less likely to be infested with in- 
sects that would carry and spread the 
disease. All plants known to carry 
mosaic over winter should be removed 
from the field itself and from all land 
within a radius of 50 or 75 yards. In 
the case of the wild cucumber, milk- 





weed, wild ground cherry and | 
the plants should be dug out if th; 
not too abundant, but.it has been | 
that if the shoots are pulled up 
as they appear the plants eve) 
will die out. Where pokeweed | 
it is best to cut down as far as p 
into the large roots and cover | 
surface with salt. If the field r. 
the clean cultivation that cuc: 
require, many of the wild hosts 
removed in the process. The fi: 
dication should be made just 
planting, and the field and 
should be inspected regularly 
after at intervals of three to 1\) 
Since the disease is carried fr: 
wild hosts to the cucumbers by 
the field should be sprayed or 
regularly in order to keep down 
lice and cucumber beetles. 


Tidy Mail Boxes 
Shabby R.F.D. mail boxes are an 
sore. At least people imbued wi 
community spirit think so. Accor 
they are trying to improve the « 








Neat and Novel 


ance of roadsides with mailbox: 
neat and uniform pattern. The pi 
shows how one locality does it. 
boxes, all of the same size, are mo 
on a framework that is ornament 


well as useful. 
painting it. 


Milk Good for Poultry 

If a farmer has milk he ought to { 
some of it to his chickens, says ( 
Stevenson, of the poultry depart: 
of the South Dakota state college. \! 
he suggests, can be fed to chicke: 
better advantage than to hogs and « 
calves. Furthermore, it will pa) 
one to buy milk for the young c! 
The poultry department of the co! 
has been making some experi! 
with a view of answering the ques|' 
“Is milk a substitute for a 20 per 
meat mash as a feed for chickens?” 

The results of the experiments s! 


Neighbors take | 





that although milk is a substitute | 


meat mash, if both the meat masli 

the milk have to be purchased, the | 

mash will supply the necessary pro! 
to the chickens at less cost. A point! 
favor of the milk, however, is tha! 
keeps the fowls healthier. The ! 

acid in it seems to act as a tonic, 
cording to Stevenson. 


To combine the advantages of the t 
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he advises that meat mash be wet with 
warmed milk or with the commercial 
semi-solid buttermilk diluted with wa- 
yer. This combination will cost but very 
jittle extra and will keep the chickens 
in good health. In conducting the ex- 
periment three flocks of 30 chickens 
each were used. The semi-solid butter- 
milk was fed to one lot; the meat mash 
to the second; and buttermilk and meat 
mash to the third. All three flocks were 
giso fed the regular scratch feeds, Prac- 
tically the same number of eggs were 
aid by each flock during the time the 
experiment was carried on. 


Canada Studies Reindeer 


The reindeer industry in Alaska has 
heen given considerable aid by researches 
made by the government. Officials of 
Canada have now begun an investiga- 
tion with a view of restocking northern 
Canada with reindeer from Alaska. 
Two representatives were sent to Alas- 
ka last year to get practical knowledge 
of reindeer herd management and of 
reindeer forage plants under the guid- 
ance of experts of our biological survey. 
They are_also seeking information on 
the best breeding and grazing grounds 
over which to make a drive of about 
00 reindeer to the Mackenzie river 
delta region. It has been estimated 
that such a drive would cost about $100 
for each animal. The purpose of the 
undertaking is to provide reindeer to” 
enable the Eskimos of northern Canada 
to become self-supporting. 


Preventing Chapped Hands 


The housewife who does her own 
work must have her hands in water. 
Chapped and sore hands are usually the 
result of cleaning, washing dishes and 
laundering with hard water and soap. 
To prevent chapped hands, advises the 
home economics department of South 
Dakota college, neutralize the alkali in 
lhe water. That is the first thing to do. 
When through with the work, wash 
the hands in vinegar water, using one 
tablespoon of vinegar to one quart of 
water. Then rub the hands with cold 
cream or mutton tallow, which has a 
healing effect. The hands should be 
dried thoroughly. 


How to Choose Cottons 


Last fall cotton pickers of the South 
harvested a record-breaking cotton 
crop. More than 18,000,000 bales, it is 
estimated, will be the total for 1926. 
With this abundance of raw cotton, the 
White sales this winter are therefore an 
excellent time for housewives to re- 
plenish supplies of sheets, pillow cases, 
lowels, mattress protectors and other 
householdscottons. Cotton dress goods, 
‘oo, with colors fast to sunlight and 
tubbing are on the counters in a greater 
range of shades and designs than ever 
before. Anyone who knows how can 
pick a great variety of serviceable cot- 
‘on fabrics for the household and for 
clothing, 

lf buying sheeting or ready-made 
sheets, be sure to get them large enough. 
this is no time to skimp on cotton 
sheets, says the department of agricul- 
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ture. Sheets should be 24 to 36 inches 
wider and longer than the mattress, 
so that ends and sides can be well 
tucked in to hold the sheet in place. 
This also allows for a generous turn- 
over on the top sheet to protect the 
blankets or other covers. Consider the 
quality of sheeting, too, in buying. 
Choose a firm weave with a minimum 
of sizing in the fabric. Seconds in sheets 
and pillow cases can often be found on 
bargain tables, but be sure you pay the 
price of seconds. Unbleached sheeting 
comes at lower cost than bleached and 
will give equally good service and grad- 
ually wash out white. 

A firm weave is likewise one of the 
points to look for in Turkish towels 
and other household cottons that get 
hard wear. Unless a bath towel or bath 
mat has a firm foundation, the loops will 
pull out and leave holes. Notice the 
selvage also and give the preference to 
towels with a firm even edge. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., says it will send free on request 
full information on choosing cotton 
fabric for every use. 


Honey in Desserts 


The use of honey in home cookery 
will provide many tasty dishes which 
will add a pleasing variety to the menu. 
Honey sundaes are suggested to the 
housewife as being appetizing and easy 
to prepare. Honey alone makes a de- 
licious sundae when slightly heated and 
poured over a vanilla or chocolate ice 
cream. Honey nut sundae, says B. A. 
Slocum, of Pullman, Wash., may be 
made by allowing for each serving two 
tablespoons of warm honey and 12 salt- 
ed pecans, 10 salted almonds or one 
tablespoon of chopped nuts. 

For a honey cherry sundae allow for 
each serving two tablespoons of warm 
honey, three Maraschino cherries cut in 
strips and one teaspoon of chopped nuts. 
Combine two tablespoons of diced pine- 
apple, using either fresh or canned fruit, 
for each serving of honey pineapple 
and three tablespoons of warm honey 
sundae. A honey fruit sundae may be 
made by combining one-half tablespoon 
each of diced orange, pineapple, straw- 
berry, Queen Anne cherries, banana or 
other available fruit, with three table- 
spoons of warm honey and one tea- 
spoon of honied whipped cream. Honey 
may be used in all types of cooking, 
from the cocktail to the dessert. Its 
use in muffins, cookies, salads, etc., may 
be extensive. Honey is more than a 
spread, says Slocum; it is an important 
food for which the housewife can find 
a wide variety of uses. 





The Pathfinder is certainly among the 
best papers printed today. Every home, 
whether rich or poor, could afford to have 
the Pathfinder coming in weekly, as its 
small cost and wholesome and instructive 
reading make it’ fit for everyone.—F, Gar- 
vey (Can.). 





A VERSE: FROM THE BIBLE 


Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good 
to the use of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers.—Ephesians 4:29. 






Never keep chicks behind It stops the sun’ s ultra- 
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ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, chicks also 
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W.A. Weber, Box 13, Mankato, Minn. 
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To all Gem-Lovers answering this ad we will send this 
——y ABSOLUTELY FREE, all charges prepaid, a one 


Spares eut and polished CALIFORNIA ROSE DiIA- 
f exquisite beauty. We do this to advertise our 
marvelous NEW GEM the CALIFORNIA STEEL BLUE 
DIAMOND, not a genuine diamond but positively matching 
SIDE BY NY SIDE the finest $500.00 first water diamond in 
cut- ~ ing A and dazzling rainbow fire. fuamey low 
in price, brilliancy guaranteed for life. Mali postal today 
for FREE GEM and actual photos of Steel Blue Diamond. 


California Diamond Co, Dept. 10, Monterey,Cal. 
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Send us names and addresses of three violin 
players and we'll send you free of cost a 50-cent 
music book of 16seiect pieces for Violin in easy 

ent. We want every, violin player to 
have Rovetess our, musical catalog, ““The Musicians’ 
Mouthpiece,’ listing easy orchestra Books and 
Music. Enclose 10c for packing and mail- 
n¢ Music Book and Catalogs. 


E.T. ROOT & SONS, 1506 E. 55th St., CHICAGO 
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Hollow-Ground Skate Sharpener 


If your ice skates are hollow-ground, 
that is, if the blades of the runners 
have slightly concave surfaces, you 
should never sharpen them with any 
other tool than one with a curved 
surface. The proper thing to use is 
a rat-tail filé which is as large at one 
end as at the other. As it is decidedly 
important that the curved surface of the 
file go up and down the exact center 
of the bottom of the skate runner, it 
is best to make a sort of miter-box for 
the task. Many people hesitate to buy 
hollow-ground skates simply because 
they are so hard to sharpen. But with 
such a sharpener the task is easy. 

You can make this hollow-ground 
skate sharpener in a few minutes. All 
the material needed is a piece of two- 
by-four lumber and a rat-tail file. With 
a brace and bit (the bit just the size of 
the file) bore a hole from end to end 
of the piece of two-by-four which 
should be just as long as the file. This 
hole should be one inch from the top 
of the two-by-four. After the hole is 
finished saw a slot down from the top 
to the hole. This slot should be the 
same width as the runner of the skate 
to be sharpened. Next insert the file 
and the device is completed. To sharp- 
en the skates place the blade flat on the 
surface of the file and rub back and 
forth. The slot in the two-by-four 
guides the skates so that they will be 
sharpened correctly. For skates with 
flat surfaced runners the same sort of 
device may be used, except that the 
file must be flat instead of round. 








Peter-Piper Puzzles 


England seems to find much enjoy- 
ment in so-called “Peter-Piper” puzzles. 
In the United States they are known 
as tongue-twisters. The Outlook re- 
cently offered this example of the Amer- 
ican variety: 

If a Hottentot tot taught a Hottentot 
tot to talk e’er the tot could totter, ought 
the Hottentot tot be taught to say aught, 
or naught, or what ought to be taught 
her? If to hoot and to toot a Hottentot 
tot be taught by a Hottentot tutor, 
should the tutor get hot if the Hottentot 
tot hoot and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 

But England limits her “Peter-Piper- 
isms” to alliterative sentences contain- 
ing not more than a dozen words, each 
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“Since short skirts still seem 
silk stockings shouldn’t sag.” 
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ry methodical maids, make , 
money.” 
“Mr. Manager, money migh' 


Maud marry my miserable Max 
Mother.” 

“Stephen, shyly stroking ; 
shining shingle, seemingly as 
smiling Sylvia’s single.” 


The Story of Rin-Tin-Tin 

Rin-Tin-Tin, the great dog 
the movie world, is of the 
roneously known as the Germa 
dog. He and his kind are no 
dogs, but sheep dogs. Rin-Tin-! , 
champion of champions physic | 
his other remarkable endownx 
made him one of the largest 
consistant box office attracti: 
movies. He is insured by his « 
for $500,000 against producti: 
death or accident. 

This story had its beginn 
in the days of the World 
shells whistled here and th 
the battle fields of France. 

Tin was born, one of a litter of 

pies. His father .is unknow 
mother was a native of Buffal 
recruited for the A. E. F. by 
commander of the 135th U. | 
squadron. ‘In the basement o! 
Cross emergency hospital near t 

raine border the three brother: 

sister of Rin-Tin-Tin were |: 
him on a mud-scarred sack. J 

days before the mother had be 

ed from a burning plane that ) 
bullet-ridden body of her dead 
Rin-Tin-Tin was promptly kidn 

a young California flight com: 

Lee Duncan, who reared him 
densed milk shared his army 

and blanket with him and made 
personal mascot. A nurse gave | 
name—after the limp rag do 

ried as lucky emblems by many | 
birdmen and christened Rin-Tin 

their spare-time belles of th 
boulevards. He accompanied his 

ter on 36 flights, one for a record 

tion of more than four hours 

fire, with no injury to man 
Duncan was shell-shocked after ! 

safe landing and was sent to 1/0 
There at the American base hospi! 
bond between master and dog ri 
into affection and understanding. 

The war ended and orders for hom 
reached Duncan. He brought Rin h 
him, but when they reached New )0rk 
the dog caught pneumonia and shi 
have died had not his master spe! ' 
scant pay-off capital in the best o! 
erinary care. Then Duncan took !'s 
pet home to California where he reare! 
him on his sheep farm, a modest p:lc” 


of prairie boasting 40 head. But t! 


was no set plan of training Rin. le 
simply attached himself as a ss 
companion to His master who tus 
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him the meaning of words. Morning 
and night he policed the nibbling sheep 
gnd learned to jump hummocks. Then, 
one day, & Hollywood photographer 
went to the Beverly Hills in search of 
atmospheric background. He saw the 
dog hurdle a hedge, had him repeat 
the stunt before the camera and took 
the picture back for sale to a news reel. 
Qn his heels went Duncan and the dog. 
Three months later Rin was camera- 
trained and role-cast with the dimpled 
ladies, heroes and dumb villains of pic- 
wreland. His first picture scored a suc- 
cess and the Warner Brothers, to whom 
ihe dog’s services had been optioned, 
saw something new had happened and 
procee ded to star their find. Since then 

other equally intelligent dogs have been 

trained and trained but with no such 
results. 

Rin-Tin-Tin lives in a model kennel, 
a stucco miniature palace, fitted with 
electric lights, artistic ventilators, run- 
ning water, and a silver food trough, 
a radio set, fans and electric heating 
apparatus. In another elaborate palace 
lives his family, consisting of Nannette, 
his mate and mother of Rinson and Rin- 
ette, his son and daughter. 


Barefoot Boy of Whittier Poem 


The real barefoot boy of that great 
tribute to boyhood by John Greenleaf 
Whittier is now declared to be none 
other than the poet himself. The Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph claims that it has in 
its possession an original letter proving 
that Whittier was himself the inspira- 
tion for this poem, and not Frank Mars- 
ton, who also roamed the Massachusetts 
hills with “turned up pantaloons.” The 
letter, it is said, was written to Will 
Noble Northrop, formerly of Macon, 
and now residing at Puyallup, Wash. 
As reprinted in the paper the letter 
reads: “Oak Knoll, Sept. 19, 1891. Dear 
Friend: I was the barefoot boy written 
about in that poem. Your other ques- 
tions [ have not time to answer. I am 
thy friend, John G. Whittier.” 

Only recently neighbors broke into 
the hermit cabin of Frank Marston and 
found him unconscious and freezing. 
They took him to the hospital where 
the doctors attributed his condition to 
lack of food and exposure to cold. No 
one knows just: how old he is but 
neighbors declare he is well past three 
score years. He had worked on what 
is known as the “old Whittier estate” 
since boyhood until a short time ago, 
carrying out the usual tasks of outdoor 
caretaker, As a boy he worked on the 
estate where Whittier lived. In re- 
calling the poem neighbors claim they 
also recall the gossip which named 
Marston the inspiration or model for it, 


Play Indoor Sport 
_ What is said to be one of the latest 
indoor sports in this country is “zigzag.” 
The new game was recently introduced 
at Denver, Colo., by Joe Mills, formerly 
basketball coach at the University of 
Colorado, and Ray Rippeteau, a Denver 
business man. They felt that basketball 
Was a little too strenuous for the ay- 
frage person so they worked out this 
hew game, It has basketball as its 
basis but puts only two men at a time 
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under the strain each member of a 
basketball five is placed. 

Zigzag really combines basketball and 
volley ball, and has a trace of indoor 
baseball. Basketball rules govern the 
play except for scoring, which is credi- 
ted in various amounts. A geal from 
within end zones counts one point. 
From the center zone a goal counts two 
points, A goal registered py one of the 
basemen from midcourt on the side 
lines is worth three. After a goal the 
players move counter-clockwise, thus 
giving each player a turn in the end 
zones. A zigzag team consists of seven 
players. The time limit is 50 minutes. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 67. A farmer took a certain num- 
ber of eggs to market. He told the 
buyer that if he counted them by twos 
he would have one left, and by threes, 
fours, fives or sixes there would be one 
left, but if he counted them by sevens 
there would be two left. How many 
eggs did the farmer take to market. Ans, 
to No. 66—88/99, 26/91 and 114/190 or 
any integral multiple of them. 


MOUNT VERNON 


In the infancy of the Republic 
When the Nation’s foundations were 
wrought, 
Through the wisdom of Washington’s judg- 
ment, 
And the justice of Jefferson’s thought, 
Providentially planned, and perfected, 
Was the spot for her Capital’s home, 
On a hill more divinely majestic 
Then the hills that immortalized Rome. 








On this hilY of imperial splendor, 
Through the rock-written annals of time, 
Stands America’s Capitol, lifting 
Ever skyward her grandeur sublime, 
Where, surrounded by parks and pavilions, 
Beauty spots in our national pride— 
In the heart of the sovereign city— 
The Republic’s directors reside. 


In the midst of these rival surroundings, 
Touched with silver and tinted with gold, 
On an eminence—fashioned by nature— 
In the formative ages of old— 
Palisaded in iron, and builded 
Of the choicest creations in stone. 
Sits the White House, the statesman’s ob- 
jective, 
Independent, apart and alone. 
O’erlooking the passive Potomac, 
As he wanders his way to the sea, 
On a mound fitly fashioned, and facing 
The immortalized mansion of Lee— 
Cut and carved from the rocks of the 
ages, 
Which the mountains were loth to re- 
lease— 
Stands the Lincoln Memorial, preaching 
The gospel of union and peace. 
To the east, in uplifted aloneness— 
Fitting climax to lofty surprise— 
Stands the Washington Monument, reach- 
ing 
Up to kiss the cool lips of the skies, 
From the top of whose tower of granite, 
Over five hundred feet from the sod, 
Looking down to the depths through the 
distance, 
Life enlarges its faith in its God. 


But the spot that Americans cherish— 
To which multitudes constantly come— 
On the banks of the peaceful Potomac, 
Is the worshipful Washington home, 
Where the first in his country’s affections, 
And the first in her peace and her wars, 
Sleeps the sleep of sublime satisfaction, 
Overwatched by the Stripes and the Stars. 
—Horace C, Carlisle. 
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tt NEEDEDIN 
pen REF INSFELTOR 


: €1s250 Earn 0. to 


per Mo. 
SALARY 
Many positions open in this inter- 
esting Railway profession for men 
who like variety, motion, new faces 
and places. Every day is a new or 
portunity. Pay is good to start and 
increases rapidly—Promotion rapid. 
You report only to high officials and are practically 
your own boss. 
POSITION SECURED FOR YOU 
I teach you Traffic Inspection in 3 months’ spare 
time home study, and upon completion positively 
secure a position for you at $120 and up per month—or re- 






fund your money. Send coupon today for fullinformation ,. 
eeeae 

FAME SRARET “bres 

Div. 9, Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Demonstrating agent wanted; every county. Ex- 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants — 
five tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with 
single dial control. Price within reach of all, 
$25,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
— time—evenings. Noselling or radio experi 
erritory going fast. 100 page 
Radio ‘Book See REE Write today—don't delay. 
Cc. X. FISCHER, 1322 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago 














n 20 weeks, the system of Jimmy Def orest,Wortd’s 
Greatest trainer and Maker of Chai 
teaches you all “there is to hy about 
and physical training. Every 6 months 30 are select- 
ed from all classes and recommended to leadin; 
moters for engagements. Send for famous ¥ 
**The Goiden Age of Bo: ."*full of valuable in- 
formation, photos of great boxers and pupils who 
became successes Loree night. Enclose lc to cover 
cost of a ne 

MMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
347 Madison Ave., Box 2960, New York 















Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 


6-year wie pack’ — for selling 


only “8 we “yr famous ar 
stone edles. 

name 7 ress—ne one oe 
trust youl 





: KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. 2826 Greenville, Pa. 











Eels, Mink Muskrats etc. with 

Catch ar 4 Folding, Galvanized 

WIRE TRAPS. 

They catch them like a Aya =? flies. Big money 

makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait beowea for #108, Leb and animals. 

Pes F. shhenenveninnane Dept. 108 senem. Mo. 
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rads blocks 
‘armer Burns School, 3672RailwayBidg.. Omaha, 


Old Money Wanted !::«.%:: 


S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (Not Buflale). Oe 
premiums paid for all rare “on Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to yo 


NUMISMATIC Co., Dept. 25. Fort Worth. Tex. 


Tobacco “*"*""” Sweetieaf. Smoking 151b. $1.50. Chew- 
ing $2.25. Pay when received. CHOATE, WINGO, KY. 
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Washington’s Ancestral Home 


Sulgrave Manor, the English ancestral 
home of George Washington, is situated 
in the little village of Sulgrave, in 
Northamptonshire. It has been the sub- 
ject of much agitation for years. Short- 
ly before the World war it was rumor- 
ed that a wealthy American was nego- 
tiating to buy the manor house, take it 
down, transport it to America and re- 
erect it here. Numerous other offers 
were made, but for once British pride 
headed off all commercial attempts to 
dispose of the historic old estate. After 
long negotiations, however, the place 
was purchased in 1914 for the consid- 
eration of $42,000 by the British com- 
mittee in charge of the celebration of a 
century of peace between England and 
the United States. The money was rais- 
ed by subscription, part of it being con- 
tributed by Americans, 

At the same time funds were provided 
for properly restoring the old house and 
maintaining it as a permanent monu- 
ment. Some of George Washington’s 
collateral descendants were living at 





Sulgrave Manor in Replica 


the manor at the time it changed hands. 
The house was built in the Elizabethan 
period and is not impressive architectur- 
ally. The accompanying sketch was 
made from a replica of the old home 
which was one of the attractions at 
the sesquicentennial exposition at Phila- 
delphia. Laurence Washington, twice 
mayor of Northampton, and from whom 
George Washington was seventh in di- 
rect descent, bought the manor prop- 
erty from King Henry VIII, thus carry- 
ing the history of the Washington fam- 
ily back to Henry VIII. The portion of 
the house restored to its original condi- 
tion is the oldest part—the south or 
Tudor wing. The whole house has been 
furnished with choice furniture of the 
period, and a portion of the grounds 
has been laid out. The formal reopen- 
ing and dedication of the manor took 
place in June 1921. 

The whole property, including the 
contents of the manor house, is now 
vested in three ex-officio trustees: the 
American ambassador to London, the 
British ambassador in Washington and 
the regent of the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union. It is admin- 
‘istered and controlled by the Sulgrave 
manor board, a body formed to carry 
on the work of the British peace cen- 
tenary committee. It is now an inter- 
national shrine, visited annually by 
thousands of patriotic Americans and 
well-thinking Europeans. 

Some writers erroneously state that 
Sulgrave manor is the birthplace of our 


first president. It is not the birthplace 
of George Washington, but the home of 
his ancestors. George Washington was 
born in this country, at what is now 
known as Wakefield, Vas. A monument 
was erected on the site of the house in 
which he was born in 1896 after the 
government had put forth an effort to 
make Wakefield attractive to tourists. 
Comparatively few people have visited 
the Washington homestead there be- 
cause of its inaccessibility. But now 
Virginia is building a state highway to 
Wakefield and at last the birthplace of 
the “father of his country” will have 
the chance to become a shrine equal in 
rank with Mt. Vernon. 

Like Mt. Vernon,, Wakefield is on a 
bluff, from which many long reaches of 
the Potomac can be seen. Except for 
a few autos that come and go, it is as 
quiet as it was in the days when Wash- 
ington fished along Pope’s creek and 
went swimming in its lazy waters. The 
house in which Washington was born, 
however, was destroyed by fire, the 
date of which is unknown. 

What has been officially proclaimed 
the best likeness of George Washington 
in existence is a plaster bust made at 
Mt. Vernon in 1785 by Jean Antoine 
Houdon, world-famous French sculptor, 
from life, while the artist was a guest 
there. Now reposing in the relic room 
at Mt. Vernon this most authentic like- 
ness of the first president may soon be 
taken out of its case and become the 
model of a permanent and enduring 
bust of Washington in marble. Aft- 
er many years congress has author- 
ized such a copy of the bust and nego- 


‘ tiations are under way between the 


state department and the regents of 
Mt. Vernon for permission to make 
the copy. 

It is planned to deposit the new mar- 
ble bust in the Hall of the Americas of 
the Pan-American Union at Washington, 
as the gift of the United States. A bust 
of Washington but one that is said to be 
not as authoritative as the Houdon bust, 
has stood in the Hall of the Amer- 
icas for many years. It was loaned 
to the Pan-American Union by Mrs. 
Henry F. Dimock, of Washington. 
According~to Director L. S. Rowe, of 
the Pan-American Union, considerable 
criticism has been caused by the lack 
of a suitable bust of Washington in the 
Hall of the Americas. 

Houdon was selected by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Benjamin Franklin to come 
to America to make a direct study of 
Washington for the purpose of execut- 


-ing a standing figure of him for the state 


of Virginia. It was at that time that 
the bust was made. As far as known 
there are only three copies of the Hou- 
don bust of Washington in existence. 
One, which came to light only recently, 
is of marble and is the property of the 
widow of Admiral Davenport. It once 
belonged to Lord Napier when he was 
ambassador to the United States from 
Great Britain. Another rests in the 
Louvre in Paris, while a third.is said 
to be in the private collection of J. P. 
Morgan, American financier. 
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Latest Fashions 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


57 ag Stylish Afternoon Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 
a .« A 16 year size will require 35% yards of 54 inch 
I ob 5: 

>A Popular Coat Style for a Tiny Girl.—5 Sizes: 2, 
ae, vod 6 years. A 4 year size will require 1% yards 
1 material. To trim collar and cuffs with fur 
ding as illustrated will require 1% yards 


5723—A Stylish Design.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
“a inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 
of 54 inch material. 


s738-—A eet Style for a School Frock.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 
a an rs. A 10 year size will require 2% yards of 


rial together with % yard of plain material 32 
vide, if made as illustrated. 


5725—A Stylish Dress for the Woman of Mature Figure 
with ‘Slender Hips.—9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 
; inches bust measure. A 42 inch size will require 

is of 40 inch material. 


53 40-—A New Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium 
Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust meas- 
\ Medium size will require 25 yards of 36 inch 


rer Pleasing Play or School Suit for Little Girls.— 
4 Sizes 4,6 and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 2% 
vic of 36 inch material with % yard of contrasting mate- . 
~ Jf made with short sleeves it will require 1% yards 
terial and the contrasting material. 


USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will. find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
ts. 

Wed t this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 

Herewith find......cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number...+0 - Size........Number. 
Number....¥. ocMhEBecccccet 


Number... +00 cMlB@cccccces Number........ Bize...... eo 
it you wish a Fashion Book Inclose {2 cents for ‘same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns some and 
write your name and address on lines below. 





errr) Serre 


NaMe@....e00. POPPE SP CUSOSSSOSOCT TSEC Teer Cees) 
TOW. .cccece PPITTTITITITITIT TTT Tit. eee ETT T eee 


B. B. OF Btoecccccccccscccccccccccccccesesccccccacece 






















Your Gray Hair 
To Original Color 
Without Dyeing 


Soldon Money Back Gaarantee 
Here is great happiness for you — ad- 
vagcement, pprosperity, youth! Reva banishes 
gray hair by wonderful new method. Restores it 
to criginal color! Reva ts not a dye, but a natural 
restorer. Apply to scalp, not to hair, Penetrates col- 
cring cells and supplies missing pigmentation. Re- 
stores exact. original shade so naturally, skillfully, and 
80 gra ually your friends will not notice the change. 
Does not streak or crack hair. Will not wash off. Hair 
keeps uniform color always. Does not get gray at roots. 
Same colorless liquid used for all cases. No samples of 
your hair needed. Money back if you are not pleased. 
Thousands of women and men look ten to twenty years 
younger because they use Reva. Read their own letters 
Free Booklet that tells how to get rid of gray, 


ir 
fading hair without dye- 
ing it. No obligations. FREE BOOK 
Write Today for ( 
atom CORP., 1700 Wilson Ave., Dept 152, Chicago 
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For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 


wrenanace moon” $1.85 


McCall’s 
The Pathfinder 


Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


Christian Herald 
Woman’s World 
The Pathfinder 


American Needlewoman 


$2.35 
wothers Homeric $1.20 


‘ood Outside 48 States 








$1.66 
$2.15 
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Girl Runs Father’s Farm 


When J. R. Midyett, of Franklin coun- 
ty, Ill., died in the early spring of 1926 
his daughter Lillian, who is in her 20’s 
and a college graduate, was teaching 
school. She immediately gave up teach- 
ing and returned home to operate her 
father’s farm. Although success does 
not come easily on Southern Tlinois 
farms her father had been successful. 
Like the father, the daughter is making 
a success of it. Miss Midyett is alert 
and was not timid about taking charge 
and operating the farm according to ad- 
vanced ideas. At the very start she 
bought an additional 20-acre field which 
joined up with the rest of the farm. 
This brought the total acreage to 180, 
all tillable land. Her success is attrib- 
uted to the fact that she follows her 
father’s policy of applying limestone, 
growing sweet clover and plowing it 
under. This successful farmerette has 
a fine herd of Guernsey cows, feeds 
some pigs and keeps a flock of laying 
pullets. Her income is derived princi- 
pally from the sale of whole milk, pork, 
eggs, chickens, strawberries and a sur- 
prisingly large surplus of hay and grain 
left after feeding the livestock. 


PAY FOR WIVES AN OPINION 


“My neighbor’s hired girl draws a 
salary of $60 a month with board and 
room free but I, as a housewife, get not 
one cent for my own needs. Has a wife 
a legal right to regular allowances?” 

The query was received by the Min- 
nesota state legal department from a 
farmer’s wife who asked that her name 
be withheld. The attorney-general re- 
plied: “There is no law which compels 
a husband to pay a salary to his wife 
for housework or to make payments to 
her at regular intervals for any purpose. 
In law there is little basis for a com- 
parison between the housewife and the 
housemaid. Thé latter is, of course, em- 
ployed for ‘wages, but such employment 
may be terminated at any time. The 
marriage relation, with its correspond- 
ing obligations cannot be so easily dis- 
solved.” 

However, the opinion pointed out 
that the law “does impose upon the 
husband the obligation to support his 
wife in a manner suitable to their sta- 
tion in life—and this always_includes 
a consideration of his inconte.” 


MRS. COOLIDGE IN MUSEUM 


‘ Mrs. Coolidge has taken her place in 
the collection of mistresses of the White 
House established at the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, 10 years ago. A 
cast of her figure was made upon which 
was placed one of the dresses she wore 
as first lady of the land. Mrs. Coolidge 
selected the evening gown she wore at 
the first reception held by the president 
and herself in the White House. Thus, 
the collection of dresses of White House 
women is now complete, from Martha 
Washington to date. Each is typical of 
the fashion of'the respective era. 


GOOD TASTE IN DRESS 
One of the first essentials for good 
taste in dress is to “know thyself.” 
Miss Marjorie Eastman, clothing spe- 

















Relieved. 

without ‘Dosing’ 
Vicks, rubbed on 
or melted in hot 
water and inhaled 
usually relieves 
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520 \ds Remnants 123 


J st send 4 your name and 
u — no money — 
and we Corn send you, postage 
paid, 20 yards of first class piece 
goods i in remnants from 2 to6 
yards, for the remarkably low 
price of 61.98. Every bundle 
contaien —— — = 

ambrays,fancy color voi 
percales linenes, curtain scrim, 
XM erash and lawns. You can’t make 
your own qe coteetien of goods. Bundles 
n, 5 Sen aah, Just it : letter 
lust write us a le . 
Don't t d { Penny 2: stating that you want 
yee ae remnants, at: 38 for ll ge vy! ed 

cane hand e postman ori e have 

the tr portation charges. I fe 


he goods are not 
~ will han you expected. r 


Ss it at our expense and 
Cope ap money at once. Order 
by No. 3. 20 yards of 
Walter Field Co. 


PIMPLES 


Z 1020, Chica 
Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘amply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried, and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You cap repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the loasismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL -NOURISHED BABY 


This pamphlet of 24 pages contains latest 


and complete feeding advices. 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents in stamps 


Bureau of Health Education 
1464 Columbia Road Washington, D, C, 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before, 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H, Willi Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo, 


iy SILK. VELVET. 
‘€. REMNANTS SILK MEWET 

" WONDERFUL BARGAIN IN 4-POUND BUNDLES 
of beautiful Silk Remnants for fancy work, 
quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. SEND 10 
CENTS for a generous package of splendid 
silk including free quilt designs, catalog of 
4-pound silk, velvet and dress goods bundles 

for ladies’ and children’s garments. Also 
2 instructions for earning money at home by 
sewing. Money back if not delighted. AGENTS WANTED. 
UNION S. WORKS, 274 Grove St.. BOONVILLE. N. Y. 


ramouW HITE FLAME BURNER 


i o-~ your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brillisnt soft; 
white light. N stee 
No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over 2 million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 
50 cts. post pald, stamps or coin: 3 for $1.26, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live Representatives Wanted 


WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT 


Fits any sewing machine. The old reliable, 60c prepaid, or sentC..O. 
D. Circulars and Testimonials Ete Money back its not as repre- 
sented. LaFLESH HEMSTITCHING . Dept. 40, Sedalia, fe 
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The Best Cough Syrup 
is Home-made. 


Here’s an easy way to save $2, and yet 
have best cough medicine 
you ever tried. 























You’ve probably heard of this famous home- 
made cough syrup. But have you ever used it? 
Thousands of families feel that they could 
hardly keep house without it. It’s simple and 
cheap, but the way it takes hold of a cough will 
soon earn it a permanent place in your home. 

Into a pint bottie, pour 24% ounces of Pinex; 
then add plain granulated sugar syrup to fill 
up the pint. Or, if desired, use clarified honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. It tastes good, never 
spoils, and gives you a full pint of better cough 
remedy than you could buy ready-made for 
three times its cost. 

It is really wonderful how quickly this home- 
made remedy conquers a cough—usually in 24 
hours or less. It seems to penetrate through 
every air passage, loosens a dry, hoarse or tight 
cough, lifts the phlegm, heals the membranes, 
and gives almost immediate relief. Splendid 
for throat tickle, hoarseness, bronchitis and 
bronchial asthma. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound of 
genuine Norway pine extract and. palatable 

uaiacol, which has been used for generations 
or throat and chest ailments. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your druggist 
for “2% ounces of Pinex” with direc- , 
tions, Guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money promptly refund- 
ed. The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





for Coughs 


COMB: SAGE TEA 
INTO GRAY HAIR 


Common garden sage brewed into a heavy 
tea, with sulphur and alcohol added, will turn 
gray, streaked and faded 
hair beautifully dark and 
luxuriant. Mixing the Sage 
Tea and Sulphur recipe at 
home, though, is trouble- 
some, 2 easier way is to 
get the ready-to-use ge? 
aration improved by the 
addition of other ingredi- 
ents. It is known as 
Wyeth’s Sage & Sulphur 
Compound and can be ob- 
ag AE . hy | ny 

or only cents a bottle. 

Meg T7s Bet) Ave While gray faded hair is 
sf not sinful, we all desire to 

retain our youthful appearance and attractive- 
ness. By darkening your hair with Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound, no one can tell, 
because it does it so naturally, so evenly. You 
just dampen a sponge or soft brush with it and 
draw this through your hair, taking one small 
strand at a time; by morning all gray hairs have 
disappeared. After another application or two 
your hair becomes beautifully dark, glossy, soft 
and luxuriant and you appear years younger. 
WYETH CHEMICAL CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Better Than 
Spanking 


Spanking does not cure children of bed- 
wetting. Don’t blame the child; there is 
a cause for this, and it has toberemoved. 
If your children are afflicted in this way, 
or any member of your familyis bothered 
by weak kidneys, you owe it to them to 
send TO-DAY for a FREE TRIAL of our 
Bed-Wetting Remedy. It has proved 
a blessing to thousands of families. 

——-—-—-—--—-— coUPON — — — ————— 
SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Box 234. South Bend, Ind. 


Please send without obligation to me a FREE TRIAL of 
your Bed-Wettiag Remedy, together with useful information. 
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cialist at the University of Idaho, thinks 
that an excellent rule for those who 
would acquire good taste in dress. She 
says a woman must know something 
about lines and colors and study them 
in relation to herself if she wants to 
achieve a satisfactory standard in dress. 
Her advice is: “Study your own figure, 
posture, complexion, features, facial ex- 
pression and personality. The figure 
and complexion probably are often tak- 
en into consideration in choosing 
cl thes, but other factors should not be 
neglected. The effect of a costume may 
be ruined by a slovenly posture or un- 
graceful carriage; the features,and even 
the facial expression which helps de- 
termine lines of the face, have much to 
do with the becomingness of hair ar- 
rangement and hats. Personality is ex- 
tremely important. For instance, a 
quiet retiring woman will not feel at 
home in extreme, showy clothes that 
attract a good deal of attention to her, 
yet she should not be allowed to wear 
neutral, lifeless costumes that make her 
still more inconspicuous. A_ small 
amount of vivid color may help to bring 
her out of retirement, for one uncon- 
sciously tries to live up to her clothes. 
The striking, dramatic personality is 
enhanced by the strong, rich colors and 
extreme designs that would entirely 
overshadow a shy, modest person.” But 
above all, this same authority advises, 
clothing should be comfortable, service- 
able, easy to keep looking fresh and at- 
tractive, while at the same time it 
should have the right style for the in- 
dividual woman who wears it. 





One of the lessons which history incul- 
cates with strongest and most reiterated 
emphasis is this: that by no conceivable 
ingenuity of legislation or vehemence of 
proclamation can you ever make a sound 
society ‘out of unsound individuals.—John 
Fiske. 








Descriptions of Our New Patterns 


These patterns are seam-allowing and guaranteed perfect. 
Very easy to use. In addition to regular full printed in- 
structions, each pattern contains picture instructions show- 
ing most economical way to cut material and how pieces go 
together in making the garment. These styles are made by 
the leading fashion designers of New York. 

No. 704—One-Piece Dress.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, <0, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 
8% yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 356—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 54-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 586—Jabot Dress.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 734—Distinguished By Plaits.—Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 724—Morning Dress.—Sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 733—Truly Practical.—Sizes small, medium and 
large. The medium size requires 2 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 6% yards of binding. 


USE THIS COUPON ONLY 


Use this coupon ONLY when ordering NEW PATTERNS 
numbered 704, 356, 586, 734, 724 and 733. These pat- 
patterns are regular 45 cents patterns in every way and 
offered by us at the cost price of 15 cents each as a special 
service to our readers. 

Fashion Dept., Pathfinder, 
Washington D. C. 








Enclosed is........ cents for which send me: 
ON SUE PO nino nn cage esesscankentat eon Size........ 
New Patter No.0. ..0i0ss6tscsesescoeegy hy aes Size......0% 
OS PURI NG oni cg neh Bees spat leave‘ Size........ 


TOMA. 6 Vesa sis d0 sivtenaduchi awk csepdnvndsntn kakedeseeneas 


TOR 6. csreindinse éceeb see Kbccbeowes State...... $0860 Fume . 
R. F. D. or BETCCL. eee eeeneepeceenesereneenpercecesecans 


New Patterns 


With Cutting and Con- 
struction Charts. Eusy 
to Use and Guaranteed 
Perfect in Fit. 
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Evolution of the Timepiece 


The history of the timepiece dates 
from the era when man told time by 
the sun by placing a stick in the ground 
and watching its shadows as the sun 
passed overhead. Then came the moon 
which allowed the estimation of time in 
periods of a month. As the idea of tell- 
ing time developed the original crude 
sundial of a stick in the ground became 
an obelisk. About 250 B. C. Perosus, the 
Chaldean historian and priest, invented 
» sundial shaped like a bowl with a 
pointer placed in it. With this inven- 
tion came the first accurate timepiece. 
Since the sky itself is shaped like a 
pow! the shadow cast along the lines 
of the “Hemiecycle of Berosus”—drawn 
io indicate the hours—gave correctness 
io the instrument. For centuries this 
remained the best means of telling time. 
Cicero, it is recorded, had one of these 
sundials, and many of them have been 
found among the ruins of Pompeii. 

After the sundial came the clepsydra 
or water clock. This device told time 
by water escaping through a hole. These 
clock were used to time the speeches 
of lawyers in the law courts of Rome. 
A lawyer was permitted to plead his 
case until all the water had run out of 
the clock. The hourglass invented at 
Alexandria in 300 B. C. was another 
type of time recorder. As late as 1839 
this device was still in use in the Brit- 
ish navy. Real clocks made their ap- 
pearance at the beginning of the mid- 
dle ages. They were developed and 
placed in cathedrals and monasferies. 
According. to the best authorities Gil- 
bert, the monk who was later raised to 
the papacy, constructed the first clock 
about 990. 

Some clocks have run for centuries. 
The “father of all modern clocks” ran 
for over 400 years, and is still in its 
original position, although its ticking 
has ceased. This is the renowned clock 
which Charles V of France ordered con- 
structed for his palace in the 14th cen- 
tury. Henry de Vick was called from 
Wurttemberg, Germany, to make the 
clock for the king of France. Some au- 
thorities claim that for the next 300 
years de Vick’s mechanism was copied 
by the clockmakers of all Europe. 

The forerunner of the watch was the 
portable hourglass which was carried 
inthe hand in the Athens of the early 
days. Then, after the making of clocks 
had reached a fairly advanced stage, 
the inventiorNof the watch was easy. 
Peter Henlein, a locksmith of Nurem- 
berg, invented the portable timepiece 
or watch in 1500. Known as the Nur- 
emberg egg it was a weighty, awkward 
listrument with only one hand and 
Without a crystal. The minute hand 
did not take its place on the face of the 
Watch until 1687. The first crystal was 
used in 1650, but the second hand did 
* appear until more than 100 years 
ater, 

England’s watch and clock industry 
began about 1627. Switzerland soon 
gan to manufacture timepieces and 
by 1799 Geneva had more than -6000 
Watchmakers. France also made rapid 


Strides in watch production. It was in 





that country that the wrist watch was 
invented. But it was well after the 
Revolutionary war before America had 
any home-made clocks. Our first clock 
was made in Connecticut about 1800 
by Eli Terry, who made clocks of wood 
—wheels and all. Thus the foundation 
of our clock industry was formed in 
New England. These old-fashioned 
wooden clocks still adorn the walls and 
mantelpieces in many American homes 
today. Wooden clocks were driven 
from the market in 1837 when Chaun- 
cey Jerome, of Massachusetts, first used 
machinery in the manufacture of clocks 
with metal works. The first watch fac- 
tory in this country was established at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1850. 





TREASURY EXPERTS HARD TO FOOL 


Many and clever are the “get-rich-quick” 
schemes that flood the U. S. treasury, but 
the experts there are practically fool-proof. 
The government redeems all torn, burned 
or otherwise damaged money, thus saving 
the people millions of dollars annually. By 
giving good money for mutilated money 
the treasury department saved citizens 
$4,000,000,000 during 1925. Appeals for re- 
demption of money that is retrieved from 
animals’ stomachs, that is partly chewed 
by infants, or that is burned are granted 
if two-fifths of it is turned in and the serial 
number is legible. Recently a man sent in 
a cigar box full of green paper. He said 
it-was $148 that rats had chewed up. But 
the experts found that it contained mostly 
paper and only a $1 bill that had been run 
through a meat chopper. 
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(continued from page 9) 





as well as the prevailing Dano-Norsk 
tongue to be used in transacting public 
business and in the schools and church- 
es. But the bickerings over language 
differences still continue, and they help 
to keep the Norwegians, the Swedes 
and the Danes from pulling together as 
good neighbors should. 

It is hard enough to get good citizens 
to co-operate for the general good in a 
country like the United States, where 
we practically all understand each 
other even though some may have ears 
and hear not. But think how much 
harder it is in countries where such 
common ground is lacking. 

In Norway there is always a differ- 
ence of opinion, just as in the United 
States, when it is proposed to make 
use of water power. In Norway every 
waterfall—and they are numberless—is 
a little Muscle Shoals. The law forbids 
the development of any fall of over 
1000 horsepower except.under a govern- 
ment concession. Then after 60 years 
the whole plant belongs to the govern- 
ment, without any payment. 

Capital is slow to enter a field where 
the restrictions are so severe. But the 
Norwegians would rather keep their 
falls than to let profiteering magnates 
come in and rob them of their power. 
Even now some of the falls have been 
dried up. Uncle Eli visited one and he 
leaned too far over the edge -and tum- 
bled off and got all dusty. 

(Continued next week) 
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TREE 
STRAWBERRY 





A FEW IN 
YOUR GARDEN 


The Tree Strawberry is one of the largest 
and most beautiful of berries. It is a new 
plant, both in habit of growth and form 
of fruit. The root is perennial, throwing up 
numerous strong branching shoots about 
two feet high with foliage that is ornamen- 
tal and blossoms that are beautiful. It 
bears fruit continually all summer and fall, 
and the mammoth ruby-red berries, large 
white blossoms and glossy ornamental fo- 
liage make it a plant that is handsome to 
look upon. Not only are the berries beauti- 
ful and monstrous in size, but for- jelly, 
canning and preserves they have few equals. 
The canes or shoots die to the earth in winter, 
new ones being thrown up the following spring, 
which begin blooming and setting fruit at once. 
The plant is hardy in any location or climate. 
No amount of cold or heat will injure it. A 
few of these bushes would make a most desir- 
able addition to your garden. Plants will bear the 
first season and get stronger and larger each year, 

We are giving away six of these strawberry 
pane for the purpose of introducing POUL~ 

RY KEEPER into new homes. POULTRY 
KEEPER is devoted to practical poultry rais=- 
ing. It tells how to make money from poul- 
try. It is chock full of interesting matter 
concerning poultry raising. 

Send $1.00 for two years’ subscription to 
POULTRY KEEPER and we will send you six 
of these tree strawberry plants free of charge. 
_ Plants will be sent at proper time for plant- 
ing in your locality. For Canada and points 
west of Denver send 25c additional for extra 
postage on magazine. 


Poultry Keeper, Dept. 43, Quincy, Ill. 
GALLSTONES samece 


LIVER AND STOMACH TROUBLES 
Don’t suffer any longer from Gallstones, Pain in the 





Back, Liver or Stomach Troubles. Gallstones are 


dangerous, painful and torturous. They cause burn- 

ing pains around theliver and sides; also chills, fever, 

colic andindigestion. Dr. Hildebrand’s famous Cap- 

sules have been used by thousands with splendid re- 

sults. Just write at once and say “‘Send me free trial." 
OR. HILDEBRAND’S LABORATORIES 


755, 155 NM. Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Treated One 


Dropsy Week FREE 


Short breathing relieved in 36 to 48 hours. 
Swelling removedini5to20days. Regulates the 
heart, corrects the liver and kidneys; purifies 
the blood and prevents swelling from returning. 


Collum Dropsy Remedy Co. 
Dept. 160 Atlanta, Ga. 


$25 No Experience Needed 

MiFree Waterproof Hat makes you $25.00 daily 

A DAY selling colored Raincoats and Slickers, $2.95. 
Outfit free. Commissions daily. 


Elliott Bradiey, 241 VanBuren, Dept. 808, Chicago | 
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SYNOPSIS 


Terrance (Terry) O’Malley and Sam Schenk 
visit the Chesters over the week-end. That 
night O’Malley hears strange sounds in the 
library; going down he collides with Schenk of 
whom he becomes suspicious. O’Malley is at- 
tracted by a girl whom he rescues from two 
ruffians. In his rooms at Mrs. Hippy’s O’Malley 
is visited by this girl (Claudia Hunt) who seeks 
a letter addressed to her brother, Ward Bar- 
rett, which she lost. Louise Chester’s father 
is robbed of $130,000. Years ago when Ward’s 
father was ruined by Chester, Schenk and Bind- 
less he killed himself, and Ward who was in 
love with Louise, jilted her. Chester believes 
Ward robbed him but Louise still loves him. 
When Schenk refuses to help Chester financially 
because Louise will not marry him her father 
commits suicide. A few days later Bindless is 
murdered. O’Malley, who loves Claudia, hears 
she has disappeared and he traces her to an 
isolated house in Brooklyn where she is held 
captive. O’Malley knocks out two _ crooks, 
“Whitey” and McGirk, and rescues Claudia. 


O’Malley had noted the route he took 
from the subway station that morning and 
now he led the girl back over the way he 
had come. Both of them were hatless and 
somewhat ruffled in appearance, but it 
seemed highly improbable that they would 
find a taxi so far out from town. However, 
O’Malley’s luck held. To reach the station 
they had to cross a main road. Here a 
number of cars were passing on their way 
to different Long Island resorts. They 
waited on a corner until there should be a 
break in the line of cars and suddenly 
O'Malley gave a yell and ran out into the 
road, waving his arms. 

A moment later a townward bound “Blue” 
taxi with its flag up slowed to a stop just 
beyond them and the driver got down and 
opened the door. O’Malley helped the girl 
in and turned to the driver. “Eighty-Third 
street and Riverside Drive,” he directed, 
“Got plenty of gas?” 

The man regarded his bare head some- 
what dubiously, then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Plenty for that, sir. But it'll be $3. 
I was on my way home.” 

“Ill make it five,” said O’Malley, “if you 
take us there quickly and don’t get pinched. 
Go ahead.” 

“Right you are, sir,” said the driver more 
cheerfully. 

O’Malley climbed in and slammed the 
door. Claudia made room for him beside 
her and as they forged ahead into the night, 
toward the distant lights of Brooklyn, she 
turned and put her hand on his arm. “Mr. 
O'Malley,” she murmured, “that was all 
simply wonderful of you! I can’t imagine 
how you found me! And I can’t possibly 
thank you-—” 

She broke off abruptly, snatched her hand 
away and stared at it. They were passing 
a street lamp. By its light Claudia saw 
that her fingers were red and glistening 
with blood. “You’re wounded!” she cried. 
“He shot you! And I never knew— You 
never told me——” 

“It’s nothing,” lied O’Malley, “I’d clean 
forgotten it.” As a matter of fact he was 
beginning to feel a little light-headed. His 
recent exertions had been somewhat more 
violent than he wa$ accustomed to and he 
had lost a good deal of blood. His sleeve 
was soaked with it. 

“But it isn’t nothing! Does it hurt aw- 
fully?” In her anxiety she had leaned for- 
ward and caught his ofher arm, Her beau- 
tiful, solicitous face was turned up to his, 
was very close to his, and O’Malley lost his 
wits completely, forgot that he was sup- 
posed to be a gentleman and acted in a man- 
ner exceedingly natural but quite unpar- 
donable under thecircumstances. Hecaught 
her close to him and kissed her on the 
mouth, 

“Thank heaven, you’re safe!” he whis- 
pered as he released her. 

. (Claudia had drawn away from him, but 





not very far. “Mr. O’Malley!” she gasped. 

O’Malley stared at her. His blood was 
on fire, his head whirling. Suddenly his 
arms went out and in spite of her small 
hands pressed against his chest, he drew 
her close again. “Claudia! I love you, love 
you, love you!” he breathed, a sort of re- 
strained hunger in his tone. “I can’t help 
it! And I’m going to kiss you again!” 

For a moment longer she tried to resist. 
Then her arms grew limp. Her head tipped 
back. . Her eyes closed 

To O’Malley’s utter delight her soft lips 
responded faintly. “Mr. O’Malley!” she 
whispered. ~ 

“It’s Terrance,” said he, happily, “when 
will you marry me?” 

Claudia released herself and sat up ab- 
ruptly. “Be quiet,” she whispered, “you’ve 
hardly known me a week! Now please take 
off your coat and let me tie up your arm.” 


Claudia was O’Malley’s first love and he 
was a good deal of a boy about it. “Clau- 
dia,” he whispered, “will you marry me? Do 
you like me a bit? I love you so! I never 
guessed what love was like— Yes, I'll take 
off my coat when you’ve answered me!” 

The girl beside him gurgled suddenly. 
Then she became very grave. “I do like 
you, Mr, O’Malley,” she answered slowly, “I 
like you—immensely. And of course I’m 
grateful. But we’ve only known each 
other “4 

“Never mind the grateful part,” urged 








' O'Malley. 


“only a very short time,” she persisted 
quietly. “And there’s Viard. I can’t possi- 
bly think of marrying anyone until this 
mystery is cleared up. Don’t you see that?” 

“IT guess so,” nodded O’Malley doubtfully, 
“but when it is cleared up, then will you 
marry me?” 

Claudia turned her head away. “Why, 
then—you can ask me again if you want to,” 
she murmured. 

And with that he had to be content. He 
stripped off his coat and they examined his 
arm together. As-bullet wounds go, it was 
almost nothing. The bullet had grazed the 
inner side of his arm just above the elbow, 
plowing a short furrow not more than a 
quarter to half an inch deep., But it had 
cut a fairly large vein and the wound had 
bled a good deal. 

Claudia folded his handkerchief and tied 
it tightly around his arm, with the Knot 
on the outside and the even folds over 
the wound, She had torn his blood-soaked 
shirt sleeve almost to the shoulder to get 
at the wound. And at O’Malley’s suggestion 
she ripped the sleeve off entirely, making 


~ it easier for him to get his arm back into 


his coat sleeve again. She shuddered once 
or twice as passing lights showed her the 
dark stains on his arm. And he was only 
just in time to rescue his cuff-link, before 
she flung the stained sleeve out of the 
window. “There goes a mysterious clew,” 
laughed O’Malley. 

A moment later his fingers closed over a 
small soft hand. It stirred once or twice. 
Then Claudia absent-mindedly left it in 
his grasp.- “Did those beggars give you a 
very bad time?” he asked. 

“Not at first. But I didn’t know what 
would happen to me. I didn’t let them 
know it, but I was too frightened to eat. I 
had dinner last night. But I ate no break- 
fast and almost no lunch. And that gave 
me the idea of a hungér strike, Oh, dear, 
I’m so hungry!” 

“Well, dear, we'll soon be home,” chuckled 
O’Malley. 


Claudia snatched her hand away. “I didn’t 


mean that!” 
The hand he had held slipped from Clau- 


dia’s lap and lay between them. O’Malley 





‘very much all right. 
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possessed himself of it again. 1t },.,.) .)) 
happened before. But not to 0’Ma pa 
to Claudia. “Do you*know why {) 
you prisoner there?” he asked. 

“No. LIasked them. But they jy 
ed. They said I wouldn’t be har; 
didn’t scream nor try to get awa, 
told me I would be released as so 
brother came for me. But that <: 
be some sort of joke.” Claudia pr: 
fingers suddenly. “Maybe that 
the taxi tonight! Do you suppos: 
have been?” 

“Goodness knows. 
risked finding out. 
get you there?” 

“It was easy enough,” laughed 
mirthlessly. “There was a wir 
for me when I got home. It said: 
call at apartment for you at se 
your help will you come driv: 
where.’ It was signed ‘Ward,’ ( 
it never occurred to me that it ca 
anyone but my brother. It was ji 
when I read it and I went down 
once. A taxi was waiting at th 
had never seen the driver bet 
asked me if I was Miss Hunt an 
said yes, he opened the taxi doo: 
In I got and off we went.” 

“Didn’t you question him at al! 


“Oh, yes. But he said my bro! 
well and was waiting for me in |} 

When we were halfway there he 
brother wanted me to have din: 
and he stopped at a restaurant. 1! 
ed rather queer because I could jus: 
have had dinner at home. But 
said Ward had been delayed at 
minute. I got out and had dinne: 
self. He was waiting when I c¢ 
Then he drove me to that wretch 
house and I got out and walked i 
lamb. Those two horrible men 
me, hauled me upstairs and locked 
bedroom for the night. I thought 
ing a window, for the sashes wei 
shut. But they told me that one 
would stay in the room with me a 
if I tried to get away. So—lI didn’t.” 

“They didn’t—hit you, or anything 

Claudia shuddered and drew clos: 
her shoulder was pressing lightly ; t 
O’Malley’s. “No. They were all rig! 
tonight. I was too frightened to ea! . 
fast. I did eat a little lunch. But 
refused to eat tonight, they threate: 
to———~"”” 

“I heard part of that,” interrupted ©! 
ley savagely. “You try to forget it 
got something for it, anyhow. And 
get more before we’re through with 

“They were going to, though,” persisted 
Claudia obscurely. “You were onl) 
time.” Claudia was not without , 
human vindictiveness. 

“All right,” returned O’Malley, 
down in the account too. And now !’ 
something to tell you. I’ve seen your |! 
er, Ward Barrett.” 

Claudia’s fingers tightened on his. “)0U 
have? Ob, when? Where was it? 
all right?” 

O’Malley chuckled reminiscently. “!! 

He was waitin 
me in my rooms when I got hom 
night. He thought I had kidnaped 5 

“Oh, no!” cried Claudia. “What on ’ 
made him think so?” 

“I suppose he must have guessed “ 
much I love you!” hazarded O’Malley '& 
flectively. 

CAdaudia ignored this. But it seemec ‘ 
him that her fingers tightened the 
bit on his. “He said afterwards tha‘ 
didn’t exactly believe it. He rather > d 
it because, if it was not I, it was muc! 
worse.” 

“But why didn’t he——?” Claudia !) 
off abruptly. 
“Why didn’t he come for you? He had 
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no idea where you were. And he had 
something he had to do last night. Of 
course, I’m entirely in the dark, still, about 
the whole mystery. But in spite of every- 
thing, 1 don’t believe Barrett——” It was 
(’Malley’s turn to break off in confusion. 
“Qh, ’m so glad!” cried Claudia, “but—I 
don’t understand why he didn’t—come for 
— 
“That was it,” explained O’Malley. “We 
poth guessed that McGirk had a hand in 
kidnaping you. You see, I managed to read 
, second letter that McGirk had. It had 
your name in it and the hour you disap- 
peared. And I knew where McGirk could 
be found. So I simply traced him to that 
little house and found you.” 


“4 second letter?” prompted Claudia. 

“Yes,” said O’Malley. “And, look here, 
darling—I mean, Claudia, I’m for Barrett 
all the way now. It’s partly because I 
believe in him because you do. But I wish 
you'd tell me what happened in his office 
that night. I want to help him if I can. I 
believe he’s mixed up in some fierce tangle. 
But I could help him a lot more intelligent- 
iy if | knew a little more. Ill tell you some- 
thing myself, first, to prove my good faith. 
| read that first letter before I took it to 
him. I had good reason for suspecting 
him of something that had happened to a 
friend of mine. I told him I had read it. 
It was in code but I got it deciphered. And— 
it was highly dangerous to him.” 

Claudia was silent for a moment. “Did 
it imply that he was something—he should- 
n't be?” she asked softly. 

“It did—just that!’ chuckled O’Malley. 

“Well, then,” returned Claudia after a 
little pause, “I don’t see what harm it. can 
do to tell you what happened in his office 
that night, the first time you rescued me 
from that horrible pair! You see, a letter 
had come by hand for my brother that 
morning. It had nothing on it but his name. 
In some way it got mixed up with my mail. 
| didn’t read my letters until after break- 
fast, when Ward had gone. Then I phoned 
him and told him I would be coming down 
some time during the day and would bring 
it in to him. He said that would be all 
right. But I forgot all about it until just 
after dinner, when I left Julian and went 
home to write some letters. It was the 
servants’ day out and that’s why you saw 
us in that hotel. I felt so badly about it 
when I found it that I went out and caught 
a bus at once, to take it down to him. You 
see, he had told me that he would be work- 
ing late. The elevators open into his out- 
er offices. These were deserted when I went 
in and almost dark. So I walked right on 
through to his private office. But I thought 
I'd surprise him, so I didn’t make any noise. 
Then, when I came near his door, I heard 
voices and realized that he was talking to 
aman in there. Naturally, I hesitated. The 
man was McGirk, of course, although I 
didn’t know his name until last night.” 


“Did you hear what they said?” prompted 
O'Malley. “It’s all right,” he added, “for I 
think I can guess.” 

“Well,” Claudia went on, “I heard Ward 
telling someone to clear out of his office. 
His voice sounded frightfully angry. Then 
| heard the other man, McGirk. He said: 
‘Aw, come off your high horse! You're a 
bigger crook than I am. He said it in 
such a mean, snarling tone. Then he 
Said: ‘You got that letter, all right, so 
What’s the good of lying about it? I 
heard someone move quickly. There 
were two or three bumps and bangs and 
the door came flying open in my face. It 
knocked me down. He sprawled on the 
floor near me and never moved. 

“Ward was rather cross with me when 
he helped me up,” went on Claudia with a 
rueful smile. “He was angry to think that 
| had been listening. I tried to explain 
about the letter but he told me to go and 








‘not bother with that now. I think he was 
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still very angry with McGirk and wanted 
to settle with him. He was angry because 
I had been knocked down, too. And I 
didn’t know what to think. I was horrified 
at what the man had said to him. You see, 
Ward isn’t a man men take liberties with. 
McGirk had sounded very sure of himself. 
And I couldn’t believe he would call my 
brother a crook without some foundation. 
Anyway, I didn’t say any more about the 
letter. I didn’t even take it out of my purse. 
The elevator came up and Ward bundled 
me into it. He had rung for it. And T 
went down in ‘the elevator and out of the 
building in a kind of trance. It was all so 
sudden and bewildering.” 

“But how did MecGirk know that you still 
had the letter?” demanded O’Malley. “It 
was McGirk who sent ‘Whitey’ running 
after you to get it. And when ‘Whitey’ 
failed, McGirk ran up and tried to knock 
me out and get it himself, you remember.” 

“I know it,” answered Claudia. “I asked 
Ward about that the next morning. He 
said the man must have been ‘playing pos- 
sum.’ For as soon as the elevator door 
closed on me, he jumped to his feet and ran 
down the stairs. He must have heard me 
tell Ward that I had the letter in my purse.” 


“And then he ran out of the building just 
after you did, saw you and told ‘Whitey’ 
to run aft'~ you and get the letter!” O’Mal- 
ley finished. “That part of it is clear 
enough. But—do you know what was in 
that letter, Claudia? Do you know what it 
said?” 

The girl shook her head. “Ward would- 
n’t tell me,” she answered. “What did it 
say, Mr. O’Malley? Was it very bad?” 

O’Malley was silent for a moment. “Well,” 
he answered at length, “if your brother 
wouldn’t tell you, I won’t either.” 

Claudia’s unoccupied hand touched his 
arm. “Oh, please tell me, Mr. O’Malley!” 

O’Malley shook his head. “Not now,” he 
answered. “You'll probably find out, when 
it’s all cleared up. Or Ill tell you then. 
But I’m not going to tell you now.” 

Claudia drew away from him in silence. 
The finality in his tone had pleased her 
secretly, for she could usually wheedle 
almost anything out of any of the men she 
knew. And she was even better pleased, in 
spite of her discomfiture, when O’Malley 
ignored her movement away from him. He 
had turned and glanced out of the window 
beside him. They had crossed the Manhat- 
tan bridge and were already droning their 
northward course along the car tracks of 
the almost deserted Bowery. 

“Well, anyhow, you are safe,” remarked 
O’Malley comfortably. “And I have an idea 
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THE PATHFINDER 
that everything’s coming out all right. You 
wait and see.” 

“Thanks to you, I’m safe,” returned Clau- 
dia, adding with a quick sigh: “Those men 
are horrible. But Ward will settle them. 
Not that you didn’t give them something 
to remember, Mr. O’Malley.” She finished 
hastily, “but I mean, he’ll have them ar- 
rested.” 

“Terrance,” corrected O’Malley. 

“Terry, then,” she laughed. 

“And as for McGirk and ‘Whitey,’ don’t 
you worry. I hope I killed that fellow, Mc- 
Girk! But anyhow, we’ll reckon with them 
both before long.” 

Claudia glanced at him and suddenly 
burst into a peal of delighted laughter. 
“You really are Irish, aren’t you!” she 
murmured. Then she pointed out the diffi- 
culty of reckoning with a dead man. 

“Well,” observed O’Malley, “we will reck- 
on with them!” 

They reached her apartment house at 
last. O’Malley said that he would keep 
the taxi to take him home at once, but 
Claudia would not hear of this. She in- 
sisted on his coming in to have his arm 
properly dressed. O’Malley finally con- 
sented, although rather unwillingly. He 
needed a good night’s sleep more than any- 
thing else and he knew it.. But Claudia 
was insistent. Barrett’s old servant, John, 
admitted them. They took the Irishman to 
a bath room at once and between them, 
washed and dressed his arm. The old fel- 
low was so delighted to have Claudia safe 
at home again that he would have got 
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down and let O’Malley walk on him «: 
he had heard a little of her story. 4; 
dressed and bandaged his wound 
O’Malley stood silent and drank jn 
girl’s endearing little ejaculations of 
and commiseration, grinning with d 
over their obvious absurdity. Fo; 
“wound” was only a deep scratch. | 
was fixed to her satisfaction at last 
they wandered together into Barrett 
pressive and beautiful library. 

Now that he had come in, 0’\ 
could not resist one cigarette to p: 
their intimate companionship. Old 
had left them. And now that she wa 
on her own ground, Claudia’s manne; 
warmed perceptibly. But they had 
been alone for more than a minute \ 
the door flew open and Julian spran; 
the room. He saw Claudia and hi 
lit up with relief. “Thank goodness, \ 
all right, sis,” he cried, “I’ve been w 
stiff about you!” 

“You have Mr. O’Malley, here, to | 
Jule,” said the girl. Her tone was a 
dry. But the Irishman saw that he: 
were very soft as they rested on 
brother. 

The two men eyed each other, 
Claudia explained her recent adve: 
When she had finished, O’Malley nod 

“And,” he said, “one of the men w;: 
compatriot of mine, too, I mean by de 
His name was McGirk.” 

O’Malley was watching Julian c| 
for a change of expression. But th 
surprised him. “What!” he yelled. 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 40 
Submitted by C. H. Robinson, Van Metre, 8. Dak. 
Horizontal: 1—Up to the time of. 6— 

separated. 11—Want of courage. 14— 
Before Christ (abbr.). 16—Border. 17— 
A business association (abbr.). 18—An- 
ger. 19—To acknowledge. 20—A unit 
of weight. 21—Perform. 23—Ever 
(poetic). -25—Compass point (abbr.). 
26€—A small cake with sweet filament 
and icing. 29—Lays in surrounding 
matter. rtain species of trees. 
33—A member of Irish tribal society, 
34—Serpents. 36—Purpose. 38—Hawa- 
iian Islands (abbr.). 39—A globe. 41— 
Thus, 42—Aged. 43—Open spaces. 44—A 





masculine name. 45—You..47—The 
goddess of the sea. 49—A graded road, 
having metal rails (abbr.). 50—Worthy 


to be remembered. 54—To -twist or 
turn. 55—A bud. 


Vertical: 2—A state (abbr.). 3—That 





which is dragged by a rope. 4—Is! 
Wight (abbr.). 5—A place to keep [ 
6 — Adore. 7 — Philippine Isla! 
(abbr.). 8—A military aviator of 1: 
—Prefix meaning back or over. 1) 
wait for. 12—Make to correspon: 
sound. 13—Solid figures that taper 
formly from a circular base to a p 
15—A large lizard-like reptile. 17 
instrument for concentrating elec! 
ity. 22—Made of oak. 24—Record 
deaths. 27—A boy. 28—A masculine 
sonal name (abbr.). 30—The hig! 
type of animal. 31—To make a mista 
34—The hails of a sailor. 35—Cr 


i 


36—One of the chief Philippine dialec'> 


37—Passageways. 40—To raise. 40 
region or district (abbr.). 48—A sh 
tree. 50—College degree (abbr.). ©! 
Myself. 52—Exist. 53—A unit of m 
urement in printing. 
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O’Malley felt relieved. “Miss Hunt,” he 

aid, “would you mind letting me talk to 
your brother alone for a minute?” 
“After a surprised glance, Claudia laugh- 
ed her consent and left them. Julian 
stared but did not try to stop her. “Yes,” 
said O'Malley casually, as soon as they 
were alone, “yes, it was McGirk. You know, 
the fellow you’ve been meeting from time 
to time.” 

Julidh’s face grew very red. “How— 
how did you know that?” he stammered. 

“| saw you—saw you leave his house 
this morning, I saw you talking to him on 
the street out here a few nights ago, too.” 

“Spying, were you?” cried Julian. 

“Exactly. McGirk is Barrett’s enemy. 
And he kidnaped your sister and badly 
frightened. her. He was just about to 
strike her when I got there. I thought 
you'd like to know.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t mean that!” 

“That’s the truth. And—I saw Barrett 
Jast night.” 

“But—but he’s disappeared!” cried Julian. 

“] don’t blame him!” observed O’Malley 
dryly. 

Julian shot to his feet. “You mean be- 
cause I—  That’s not true! I didn’t under- 
stand. Of course, I had no idea that Mc- 
Girk—” he broke off. “Say, Mr. O’Malley, I 
don’t know what you’ve got to do with all 
this. But you rescued my sister and I’m 
not going to quarrel with you.” 

“Don’t let that deter you,” urged O’Malley. 
“And I’ve got just this much to do with it. 
I'm mixed up in it in spite of myself. I 
like and admire Barrett. And I think that 
he ought to know that a member of his 
own household is—well, there you are!” 


Julian said nothing. He merely stared. 
And suddenly O’Malley smiled at him. 
“Look here, Hunt,” he said, “I don’t think 
for a minute that you’ve knowingly done 
anything to harm Barrett. But the fact 


is that you may have done so. What is 
there between you and McGirk? Barrett 
ought to know about this. But I’d far 


rather have you tell him than tell him 
myself.” 

“You haven’t told him?” 

“Not a word. But I think he ought to 
know, don’t you?” 

Julian sat down again. “Well, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley,” he said, “I’m sorry about this. The 
fact is, MeGirk came to me and told me 
that he was a broker and that Ward knew 
a lot about the market. He said he could 
make money, too, if he knew just where 
Ward went and what he did. He said he 
could tell from that how things were going 
to break. “I didn’t want to have anything 
to do with it, at first. But he said it 
wouldn’t do Ward any harm and would do 
him good. And he offered me a lot of money 
just to keep him informed by telephone or 
in person of where Ward went and what he 
did. I was hard up, O’Malley. I needed the 
money the worst way. And I knew there 
was nothing in Ward’s life, like a love af- 
fair, that wouldn’t bear investigation. Sol 
believed what McGirk said. The swine! I 
went to him this morning and he just 
about kicked me out. He said that, as 
Barrett had disappeared, I could go to the 
devil. But of course I never dreamed he 
was Ward’s enemy.” 

Julian’s man-of-the-world air had slipped 
‘rom him and he was very boyish looking, 
how, and very much in earnest. 

_O’Malley nodded comprehendingly. “All 
right, then. But I think you ought to tell 
sarrett, don’t you?” 

“You bet I will, if he ever comes home. 
He'll be wild!” 

O'Malley grinned. “Well, I’ve got to go. 
N Ml you say good night to your sister for 


“Wait a minute. Ill call her. And, I say, 


thanks for giving me a chance to explain, 
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before you told Ward,” Julian concluded 
awkwardly. 

“That’s all right,” laughed O’Malley. 

In his relief, Julian let out a Stentorian 
bellow for Claudia. She came running in 
and O’Malley rose to say good night. They 
walked to the door together. Julian hung 
about awkwardly for a minute or two. 
With a boy’s sudden liking, he had taken 
to O’Malley. Then he suddenly caught the 
Irishman’s glassy eye. And he said good 
night and hastily disappeared, grinning. 

“Well,” remarked O’Malley, “good night, 
you—” his voice sank to a murmur, “you 
darling !” 

Claudia shook her head reproachfully. 
“What were you and Julian talking about?” 
she demanded. 

“About you,” explained O’Malley. 

“That’s a fib. But Pll get it out of him. 
I didn’t even know you knew him.” 

“I didn’t until tonight. Good night, Clau- 
dia!” 

“Good night, my preserver!” she laughed 
up at him. 

O’Malley opened the door and turned. 
Claudia had moved closer. He caught her 
hand and drew her toward him in a sud- 
den, hungry gesture. Then he kissed her 
very gently. “Fm not your preserver, I’m 
your lover, Claudia!” he whispered, “I 
love you, Sweetheart !” 

“Mr. O’Malley,” she breathed, a little 
dazed. 

“Terry,” he corrected gently. 

Claudia moved away from him. She 
caught the handle of the door and half 
closed the latter. Her beautiful eyes, a 
little shy now, were visible for an instant 
through the narrow opening she had left. 
“Good night,” she whispered, “and—Terry— 
I’m rather glad!” 

The door closed softly between them. 

When the Irishman reached his house 
after saying good night to Claudia, he 
should have been worn out with fatigue 
and loss of blood. He had slept little the 
night before and he had passed a day of 
extreme tension culminating in a crisis of 
some violence. On the contrary, he felt 
very well indeed. He was still a little light- 
headed, possibly due to his wound but 
more probably to the singing happiness in 
his veins. And instead of crawling wearily 
up to his rooms he mounted the stairs 
with energy and zest, tired as were his 
limbs. An easy-going, healthy existence 
had left untouched reserve stores of en- 
ergy ‘in O’Malley which came into full 
play now, when they were needed. 


So full of Claudia were his thoughts, that 
he reached his own floor and found the 
lights burning in his front room without 
surprise. It was not until he stood in his 
doorway and saw Barrett calmly seated 
in his favorite easy chair that he came to a 
sudden consciousness of his surroundings. 
He stared, grinned and closed the door 
behind him. Midnight intruders seemed 
to be establishing a right of way through 
his rooms. 

“Good heavens,” he laughed, “how did 
you get in here again? This is getting 
to be a habit with you. Anyhow, glad to 
see you!” 

“Thanks,” said Barrett. 
added, dryly. 

O’Malley flung himself down on the sofa. 
Joyousness rang in his laughter. And Bar- 
rett cocked an intent and curious eye at 
him. “Where’s your hat?” he demanded 
abruptly. 

“Somewhere over in Brooklyn. 
you get in?” 

“Quite simple. 
admitted me: 


“IT walked,” he 


How did 


Your charming landlady 
She heard us go out togeth- 
er last night. But she’s in a great state 
about you. Said you didn’t come home last 
night and haven’t been home since.” 
“And tonight?” inquired O’Malley. 
“Same thing. “I told her I would wait up- 
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Saves779 Steps 


» Per Ironing! 


, 

i Amazing New Self-Heating Iron 
Brings refreshing relief from all ironing burdens, 
This ing new | tion cuts ironing time In 
half and makes the task delightfully easy, cool 
and comfo: in every home. 
, hot stove drudgery forever. Use itany- 
where, indoors or outdoors. Saves 779 
steps per average lroning. Beats 
gas or electricity—Cheaper to - 
operate. Costs only 1 cent for 3 
hours’ use. Noattachments, no 
tubes, wires nor cords to bother 
— Quick, 

at. 










Try this new wonder Iron 30 
days entirely at our risk. Judge | 
for yourself how it will save 
hours of froning time — save 
work—steps—and cut cost in 
two. it back if not de- 


63ironSt., Akron, 0. LOfer.”’ 


END STOMACH ULCERS 
THIS PROVED WAY 


Famous California Prescription in Successful 
Use for More Than 21 Years 


Why suffer with this extreme stomach trou- 
ble when we assure you full relief or your 
money back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of extreme 
gastritis, or ulcers of the stomach, or we posi- 
tively refund your money. It has been used in 
California over 21 years with unvarying suc- 
cess. Many doctors prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to the 
general public. It begins at once to give relief 
from severe pain, vomiting and other discom- 
forts and the daily improvement is increasingly 
rapid. If you have resorted to a milk diet, in a 
comparatively few days you will be able to take 
solids. Soon you can eat anything you wish. 

What would you give to eat as when a child? It should 
be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis Treatment; the 
cost is small and you are guaranteed your money back if 
it does not satisfy you—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full information. Wolfe’s 
Laboratories, Desk PF-3, 425 East Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 














deserves the best. Real worth- 
while friends—that is what 
THE AMERICAN BOY of- 
fers its thousands of boy 
readers. Fiction friends, 
true enough, but as real to 
boys as their schoo! chums. 
Here is the world’s best 
boys’ magazine—a maga- 
zine that would make your 
boy happier—better. A mag- 
azine that gives him the 
finest fiction, sports and 
business articles that help 
him physically and men- 
tally, worthwhile editorials 
that aid him in solving his 

——— «daily problems. and various 
Gepartments devoted to subjects in which he is interested, 
We offer The American Boy and The Pathfinder both 
one year for $2.50. Also American Boy, Collier's 
Weekly and The Pathfinder for $4.25 or American Boy, 
Woman’s Home Companion and The Pathfinder for 
Woman’s Home Companion and The Pathfinder for $3.50. 
Send orders to THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 


For quick relief use 
D:.Guilds Green Mountain Asthma Compound 

Originated in 1869 by Dr. J. H. Guild, spe- 
cialist in respiratory diseases. Standard 
remedy at druggists. Two sizes, $1.00 and 
25c. If preferred, box of 24 cigarettes, 50c. 
For FREE TRIAL, box of 6 cigarettes and 
treatise on causes and treatment by Dr. 
Guild, Address 

J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 20, Rupert, Vt. 


DR. GUILD’S GREEN MOUNTAIN PILLS (A Diuretic Stimu- 
lant for the Kidnevs) at 50c package containing about 70 pills. 


COUGHS rere ornorat 


Write for free let 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bidz. 


telling how it is e. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
MY SPECIALTY-—Write for 
Free Mlustrated Book. 
Or. Williams Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Beautiful Woman is a 
Joy to the World 





Mrs. C. B. Smith 


Tampa, Fla.—“For womanly ills I 
know of nothing better than Dr. 
Pierce’s favorite Prescription. I was 
suffering from feminine trouble and be- 
came all rundown in health. I was 
nervous and weak, could not sleep, had 
no strength nor energy to do anything 
—had a draggy, heavy, wornout feeling. 
I took Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and it strengthened my nerves and. I 
grew well and strong. I would advise 
any weak woman to take it.”—-Mrs. C. 
B. Smith, 1408 Florida Ave. 

You can always find this Prescription 
of Dr. Pierce’s in your neighborhood 
store, in tablets or liquid. 


© aeae ts bow eae 
Worth a Few Dollars? 


We need a representative in every com- 
munity to introduce Innerclean Intestinal 
Laxative—a wonderful herb-vegetable 
compound that has brought new health to 
thousands. Work is dignified and requires 
bur little time. Write for free sample and particulars. 
INNERCLEAN MFG. CO., 846 East 6th St, 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dept. B-2 


Goitre Cured 


Knowing from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 
Miss Evelyn Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 55th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is so thankful fer having cured herself she is anxious to tell 
other sufferers about the simple home treatment that cured 
her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 
address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
tirely free. Write her today. 





















“Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 








WOMAN of Pleasing Personality 
totravel and appointrepresentatives. Experience not 
required. Opportunity to earn $50 weekly or more. 
Permanent. MANAGER, Box 569 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 

















TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. [fit cures 
send $1; if not, it's FRE iB. 
Write for og, treatment 
day. "STERLING 
817 Onioiave +, Sidney, O, 
200 Sheets Social and Business 
Stationery PRINTED 


100 Envelopes $100 up to five lines; 


Social 6x7 inches; Business 6x9 inches; ruled or unruled, 


J. BROOKS, PRINTER P. 0, Box 268, GLASGOW, KY. 





stairs for you and she evidently thought I 
looked ‘honest. Well, what news?” 

“Claudia’s safe at home again,” 
O'Malley. 

Barrett go‘.to his feet with a lithe spring 
and solemnly shook O’Malley’s hand. “Good 
work,” he said briefly. 

The Irishman laughed. 
the time!” 

“Yes,” nodded Barrett, “that’s why I came, 
I heard half an hour ago. My thanks. 
Somehow, I thought you’d pull it off.” 

O’Malley chuckled irrepressibly. “That’s 
good of you. But don’t thank me,” he re- 
turned, “it was quite as much on my ac- 
count as.on yours.” 

Barrett threw him an inquiring glance. 

“You see,” explained O’Malley, “she’s go- 
ing to marry me!” 

Barrett did not move. Nor did his ex- 
pression change. But a faint chill stole 
through O’Malley. Neither spoke for a mo- 
ment. “Has my sister agreed to this?” 
asked Barrett in a still voice. 

“Well, not exactly. Not yet,” replied 
O’Malley as calmly as he could. Then, car- 
rying the war into the enemy’s country: 

“She won’t even discuss it until this mys- 
tery is cleared up, you see!’? 

If Barrett winced inwardly, he did not 
show it. “You understand that my half- 
sister _is—practically penniless?” he in- 
quired slowly. 

O’Malley stiffened. His eyes met Bar- 
rett’s, the repressed anger in his glance 
matching the chill glitter confronting it. 
Neither looked away for a long moment. A 
sense of surprise and satisfaction grew in 
Barrett, although he was very far from 
showing it. He had met few men, young 
men, who did not drop their eyes before 
his when he wanted them to do so. “Have 
I given you any reason to suppose that I 
am a fortune hunter?” inquired O’Malley 
evenly. 

Barrett did not answer at once. When he 
did, his reply was characteristic. “Sup- 
pose you tell me where you found her?” 
he suggested. 

O’Malley shook his head. “I’d rather 
settle this first, if you don’t mind!” 

“Very well,” returned Barrett solemnly, 
“TI think I may say that you have given 
me no such indication.” 

“Then, why—” began O’Malley stiffly— 
and broke off. Behind Barrett’s calm re- 
gard there was a distinct flicker of amuse- 
ment. “Look here, sir,” went on the Irish- 
man, somewhat abashed, “I’ve never cared 
for anyone before. And Il’m—I’m very 
much in love with your sister. Have you 
any objection to me?” 

“Can you support her?” 

“Yes. I have sufficient income for that. 
But I’m going to get a job and settle down 
to it. Then we’ll have plenty.” 

“Very well, then,” replied Barrett calmly, 
fight it out between you. You’ve only known 
each other about a week. But if she’s sat- 
isfied, I am. Claudia is a very level headed 
young woman. Good luck to you.” 

A wave of sheer happiness swept over 
O’Malley, turning his face a dusky red. 
“Thanks,” he stammered, “mighty good of 
you!” 

Barrett nodded and smiled slightly. “And 
now about the rescue?” he suggested. 

Ignoring the repressed amusement in 
Barrett’s voice, the Irishman gave him a 
brief description of his experiences dur- 
ing the last 24 hours, omitting only to men- 
tion that he had seen Julian calling on Mc- 
Girk and his subsequent talk*with the boy. 

“Good work!” repeated Barrett, when he 
had finished. “I congratulate you! By the 
way, would you say that either ‘Whitey’ or 
McGirk was seriously injured?” 

“I should think they’d both be on their 
feet by now.” 

“Good! Another thing: why did you ask 


replied 


“You knew it all 
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me last night whether’I gave Julian 
lowance?” 

O'Malley hesitated. “About that” 
said, “I had a little chat with him | 
He’ll have something to tell you h 
It has nothing to do with me.” 

Barrett nodded, smiling faintly. 
good. I was beginning to wonder.” 

“What about?” inquired O'Malley. 

“About his talk with McGirk this 
ing,” was the calm response. 

“Good heavens, how did you kn 

“Never mind that,” interrupted |; 
brusquely, “I came here tonight { 
reasons. One was to hear about ( 
The other was to ask you whether, a 
been so deep in this thing, you’d car: 
it through. I'll need help,” he add: 
tone suddenly charming, “and | 
know anyone I'd rather have beside » 

“You bet I would,” replied 0’); 
warmly, “do you mean that you hav. 
it? Have you found out who wro! 
green blot letter?” 

Barrett shook his head. “I hay: 
ing to tell you just yet,” he returned 
while you’ve been busy rescuing ( 
I’ve been reasonably busy myselt{ 
ought to learn something definite | 
row night. If you’d care to come alo 
waiting at the corner of 12th stre 
Broadway at nine o’clock sharp.” 

*“Tll be there,” said O’Malley he 
“and I’m glad you’re getting som: 
with it. To tell you the truth, I have 
ised to turn that letter, or rather m) 
of it, over to the police in 10 days’ 
And the time’s nearly up.” 

“Yes,” said Barrett pleasantly, 
heard.” ° 

“Great Scott,” ejaculated O’Malley. 
did you know?” 

Barrett shook his head. “Neve: 
about that,” he grinned. “Let’s sc 
house is on Arthur street, you said?” 


“That’s right,” nodded the bewild 
O’Malley. He added the name of th: 
est subway station. 

Barrett took out a little leathe 
book and made an entry. “Good! Now 
you'd better turn in and get some 
I’m off.” 

“Wait a minute! It’s my turn!” 
O’Malley, “Why did those thugs ki 
Claudia, do you know?” 

“Certainly. You see, O’Malley, they \ 
to get hold of me the worst way, pa 
larly now. And they tried to use he! 
decoy and a hostage, both. Well, th: 
pay for that, too!” 

There was a sudden grim ferocity in |) 
rett’s tone that sent a thrill throug! 
auditor, even though it had not be 
rected at O’Malley. He was momen! 
glad that he was not in McGirk’s 
“One more question,” he insisted, aft 
instant, “have you—spoken to Louise U! 
ter about all this business?” 

Barrett had turned his back, his hand 
the door knob. He stood motionless 
moment. And when he answered his | 
was level and colorless. But O’Ma! 
intuitive faculty sensed the hidden 
beneath it. “I haven’t spoken with 
Chester—for 15 years.” 

“Why not?” ventured O’Malley. 

Barrett stood stiffly erect by the door, s'- 
lent and still. 

“I only asked,” added O’Malley has! 
“because she is so good a friend of n 
And she has spoken of you so—pleasa! 

“You are both very kind,” replied |! 
rett. But the faint irony of his tone ! 
to hide the sadness in it, “possibly we 5! 
meet some day.” 

“I hope so,” answered O’Malley qui! 

Barrett stood motionless for a mom 
longer. Then he fumbled at the ¢ 
knob. “Good night!” he said. The 4 


closed quietly behind him. 
It did not take O’Malley long to und 
if ~ 
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pot the hot bath which his recent rough 
and tumble suggested required more time. 
For he had to keep his bandaged arm cut 
of the water and manage with the other. 
During his somewhat clumsy ablutions, he 
reflected on the events of the evening. 
When his thoughts swung round to his 
recent talk with Barrett, the situation both 
amazed and amused him. What a person- 
ality the man had! Here was Ward Bar- 
rett, very much under suspicion in O’Mal- 
Jey’s eyes, and reasonably so. There was 
the best evidence to show that he was a 
thief and a murderer, although O’Malley 
had ceased to believe cither of him. And 
vet, whenever they met, Barrett calmly 
dominated the situation—and, he let him! 
He did not wonder that Barrett had won 
the devotion of two such women as Clau- 
dia and Louise. 

Just before he crawled into bed O’Malley 
locked his doors and all but one window. 
And he set the same trap, with a bit of 
string and his alarm clock, across the single 
bedroom window he had left open. It was 
quite likely that MeGirk might be in an un- 
pleasant temper tonight. And O’Malley had 
no doubt of the identity of the men who 
had searched his rooms. McGirk had been 
one of them, unless “Whitey” had been able 
todo it all alone. Certainly “Whitey” had 
come back alone that night, to meet defea® 
at O’Malley’s hands, in O’Malley’s bedroom. 
But “Whitey” was McGirk’s right hand 
man. Nor would he be in any pretty tem- 
per himself about now. So a visit from the 
pair of them would not be surprising. If 
this was a disquieting reflection, it did not 
prevent O’Malley from falling asleep in five 
minutes after he got to bed. 


He was pleasantly disappointed. Nothing 
disturbed his rest. When he woke at last 
it was broad daylight. And the sunlight, 
streaming almost vertically down to paint 
a narrow band of yellow below the window, 
proclaimed a late hour. A wild yell down 
the stairs produced a visit from his land- 
lady. Mrs. Hippy was reproachful about 
his absence from home the night before. 
3ut she was unable to conceal the fact that 
she got a good deal of vicarious “kick” out 
of it. O’Malley concealed his amusement 
and let her wallow in conjecture if she 


chose. He demanded his breakfast in no 
uncertain tone. So Mrs. Hippy unwillingly 
withdrew and sent it up to him. Her inter- 
est in her guests was sometimes embar- 


rassing. But Q’Malley knew the warm heart 
that lay back of and prompted that interest. 

3efore he dressed, he telephoned to Clau- 
dia. The drowsy voice that came to him 
over the wire announced that she was tired 
out and still in bed. They exchanged mu- 
tual condolences. He was just branching 
into a few remarks of a more personal na- 
ture when her amused voice suggested that 
the operator was probably listening. O’Mal- 
ley hastened to the subject of his call. “Are 
you too tired to lunch with me today?” he 
asked. 

Her response can only be described as an 
indignant squeak. 

“Tea, then?” he urged. 

Silence. “I don’t know,” came the re- 
— answer at last, “I might manage 
that.” 

“The Plaza at four?” 

“What originality! Very well. But I'll 
have to buy a hat. I’ve left my very favor- 
ite in Brooklyn, you know where.” 

“Wish I’d seen it. Bet it was pretty.” 

“You have! At tea. And you said no 
Word about it!” 

“Il remember,” lied O’Malley, “it was a 
seanty. But I was looking at something 
else.” 

“You think Pll say ‘What? but I won't,” 
laughed Claudia. “Describe the hat.” 

“But good heavens,” groaned O’Malley 


hastily, “that means that you won’t get to 
the Plaza before dinner time!” 
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“Why not ?— Oh! !— How dare you!” Fol- 
lowed the click of a replaced receiver. Then 
silence. 

O’Malley hesitated, grinned happily and 
hung up. It was noon before he had finish- 
ed his breakfast. After he was completely 
dressed he went to the telephone and called 
up Louise. He got through at last and told 
her that there had been a number of im- 
portant developments and he wanted very 
much to talk them over with her. “The 
only thing is, Louise,” he added, “that I 
don’t see how I can get out there just now. 
Things are approaching a crisis here, you 
see.” 

“It has nothing to do with—W, B.—has 
it, Terry? I’ve been so worried! Do you 
know where he is? The police seem to be 
totally at a loss about the robbery here. 
But the papers are hinting the most awful 
things since—since he disappeared. You 
know who I mean.” 

“We'd better not discuss it over the 
phone, Louise. But could you lunch with 
me here in town tomorrow?” 

“I think so, Terry. I’m not going out at 
all, of course. But—when and where?” 

“If you'll catch the 10 o’clock train Pll 
meet it and we can decide then. Will that 
be all right?” 

“Yes. Dll take the 10 o’clock. And thank 
you so much for all you’ve done. I can’t 
tell you how much I appreciate it.” 

“That’s nothing,” O’Malley assured her, 
“I hope to do a good deal more than that,” 
he added cryptically. 

“You mean you hope to find out the 
truth?” 

“Exactly, Louise. So don’t worry. Every- 
thing will come out all right. You'll see.” 

Louise thanked him again and presently 
hung up. O’Malley turned away from the 
instrument well satisfied. He had break- 
fasted so late that he decided to call it 
lunch. After answering two or three let- 
ters, he set out for a walk in the park. 
Three o’clock found him on his way down 
town for a new hat and just at four he 
walked into the Plaza. 

Five minutes later he caught sight of 
Claudia getting out of a taxi. He went to 
meet her. And the light in his eyes 
when they found hers brought a wave of 
color to her face that belied the swift, 
amused protest on her lips. She glanced 
hastily about them. “Are you under the 
impression that we are alone?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Wish we were!” announced O’Malley 
fervently. 

She gave him a mock-indignant glance 
and led the way into the dining-room tea 
room. When they were seated and he had 
ordered for both, she found it necessary 
to reason with him again. “I think,’ she 
told him, after she had bowed to someone 
near by, “that the next time we have tea 
together you’d better pick out a quieter 
place. I’m not good to eat, you know. And 
besides, I haven’t given you permission to 
look at me like that!” 

(To be continued next week) 





110 YEARS AGO 


A copy of the Ohio Monitor dated April 
3, 1817, reports that common laborers got 
75 cents a day and carpenters $2 a day. 
Potatoes are quoted at 37 cents a bushel, 
butter at 17 cents a pound, bacon at one 
cént a pound, flour at $5 a barrel, and corn- 
meal at $9a barrel. An editorial declares: 
“Establish manufactures and you rescue 
the country from the fangs of Great 
Britain,” 





A 20-cent. air mail stamp has made its 
appearance. dt bears a map of the United 
States and a picture of two airplanes, one 
traveling east and the other west. The 
color is green. There were already 10-cent 
and 15-cent air mail stamps, 
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Colds 


Can be ended tomorrow 


That cold can be ended in 24 hours. 
You can open the bowels, check the 





fever and tone the whole system 
quickly. HILL’S will do that for you, 
as it does this for millions. It is the 
supreme help, the complete help for 
a cold. So efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 forit. Don’t rely ona lesseg 


help, and don’t delay. 
Price 30¢ 


Be Sure It’s 
Get Bed Bor “Gags” with Portrait! 


?@ Want more money? Ther write 

me today for FREE Outfit. No 
experience necessary, I')} show 
7 you how to sel! Harrison Tailored 
Shirts. Beautiful assortment. 9out 
of 10 men and women order from 
DeLuxe samples. Quality higher— 
prices lower than at stores. - 


6100 AWEEK~ 


Harrison agents are making big money. 
can YOU. Tell me about yourself. I'll 
send you FREE and postpaid my new gold- 
stamped, order-taking traveling case. If 
you are sincere and ambitious, write me. 


HENRY W. HIGH, Pres., HARRISON SHIRT CO. 
Dept. 21-B 
133-141 West 21st St. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, E-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
fous to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
Out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 



















NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Money, just your name but act NOW. 
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0. S. SUPPLY COMPANY. Dept. £-650, GREENVILLE, PA, 
Write for our Gude Books a 

“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENT " before disclosing inventions. 


Send model or sketch and description of your in- 
vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 
Terms Reasonable. Victor J. Evans& Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Our New Household Device 


washes and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, aoe. 
Complete outfit costs less than brooms. OVER H ALF PROPIT; 
MARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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Pains 
Stopped 
in five 
Minutes 


If your feet pain and ache, if they tire easily or 
feel cramped, if they burn or itch, if your legs ache 
with throbbing, twitching pains, I want to send you 
free and postpaid my new book *‘Foot Health”. It 
telilshow foot troublesmay becorrectedeasily,quickly 
and permanently at home by an entirely new method 
that uses no-arches, braces, cushions, bandages or 
any other device to be wornin the shoeor on the foot, 
without special shoes or tiresome exercises. Yet 
foot pains are stopped almost instantly, weak fallen 
arches raised and strengthened, the foot muscles 
invigorated, the circulation in the feet and legs 
improved, and the cause of foot troubles perma- 
nently corrected. Write for this free book now 
and learn how easy it is to have strong, sturdy, 
self-supporting feet free from aches and pains. 


OR. F. H. GRIFFITH, Foot and Leg Specialist, 


Suite 3571 Davidson Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW BEAUTY SECRET 


That You Can Make At Home 


i have discovered a wonderful cream which 
gives beauty and charm with the first appli- 
cation. Its continued use heals.and softens 
the skin, giving the freshness of girlhood. 
Makes the skin soft and white—requiring 
mo powder. You can make this wonderful 


cream at home very easy. Costs 15c sells for 
$1.00. Buy ingredients from any retail or wholesale 
druggist—I will explain all. Use it yourself—then 
sell 8 to 20 jars a day to neighbors, Fast seller and 
repeater—-satisfaction guaranteed. I will send you 
formula for making this wonderful *‘Dream Lady” 
cream, also a large (full size) jar of the cream for 
only $1.00 to help Pay postage and advertising, 
Mail dollar bill now, this ad may not appear again, 
Besa Amor, 4417 Madison St., Chicago, II}. 
With the above I will send you free, formula for the 
new french discovery for removing rust and stains 
from table linen, etc. Acts instantly. Costs 3 cents 
to make a 25c bottle—simple and easy. These 
formulas may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


Don t Wear a Truss 


We Guarantee 
Your Comfort 
with every Brooks’ Appli- 
ance. New discovery. Won- 
derful, No obnoxious 
springs or pads, Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
: Beware of imitations. Look 
C.E.Brooks,inventor fOr trade-mark bearing 
portrait and signature of 
C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 238-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


ECZEMA 


called Tetter, Salt Rheum Pruritis, 

Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc 

Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors have told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and !§ will send you a FREE TRIAL or 
=. mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema _ Specialist, 

412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 


NEED More MONEY? ~ Out ofa Job? 


Live wire men or women get our proposition at once. 


OURN, 105 No. F, Marion, Indiana 
immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 


athome. Plating, autoparts, headlights, tableware, stoves etc 
Qutfits furnished. Details FREE. Wrile -Plater.454, Marion, Ind. 






























THE PATHFINDER 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
(Continued from page 23) 


tating. It seemed to him that life- was 
but a trouble, at best, and he more than 
half envied Jimmy Hodgees, so lately re- 
leased; it must be very peaceful, he thought, 
to lie and slumber and dream forever and 
ever, with the wind whispering through the 
trees and caressing the grass and the flow- 
ers over the grave, and nothing to bother 
and grieve about, ever any more. If he 
only had a clean Sunday-school record he 
could be willing to go, and be done with it 
all. Now as to this girl. What had he 
done? Nothing. He had meant the best 
in the world, and been treated like a dog— 
like a very dog. She would be sorry some 


day—maybe when it was too late. Ah, if 


he could only die temporarily! 


But the elastic heart of youth cannot be 
compressed into one constrained shape long 
at a time. Tom presently began to drift 
insensibly back into the concerns of this 
life again. What if he turned his back, 
now, and disappeared mysteriously? What 
if he went away—ever so far away, into 
unknown countries beyond the seas—and 
never came back any more! How would 
she feel then! The idea of being a clown 
recurred to him now, only to fill him with 
disgust. For frivolity and jokes and spot- 
ted tights were an offense, when they in- 
truded themselves upon a spirit that was 
exalted into the vague august realm of the 
romantic. No, he would be a soldier, and 
return after long years, all war-worn and 
illustrious. No—better still, he would join 
the Indians, and hunt buffaloes and go on 
the warpath in the mountain ranges and 
the trackless great plains of the Far West, 
and away in the future come back a great 
chief, bristling with feathers, hideous with 
paint, and prance into Sunday-school, some 
drowsy summer morning, with a _blood- 
curdling war-whoop, and sear the eyeballs 
of all his companions with unappeasable 
envy. But no, there was something gaudier 
even than this. He would bea pirate! That 
was it! Now his future lay plain before 
him, and glowing with unimaginable splen- 
dor. How his name would fill the world, 
and make people shudder! How gloriously 
he would go plowing the dancing seas, in 
his long, low, black-hulled racer, the Spirit 
of the Storm, with his grisly flag flying at 
the fore! And at the zenith of his fame, 
how he would suddenly appear at the old 
village and stalk into church, brown and 
weather-beaten, in his black velvet doublet 
and trunks, his great jack-boots, his crim- 
son sash, his belt bristling with horse- 
pistols, his crime rusted cutlass at his side, 
his slouch hat with waving plumes, his 
black flag unfurled, with the skull and cross- 
bones on it, and hear with swelling ecstasy 
the whisperings, “It’s Tom Sawyer the 
Pirate!—the Black Avenger of the Span- 
ish Main!” 

Yes, it was settled; his career was deter- 
mined. He would run away from home 
and enter upon it. He would start the 
very next morning. Therefore he must 
now begin to get ready. He would collect 
his resources together. He went to a rotten 
log near at hand and began to dig under 
one end of it with his Barlow knife. He 
soon struck wood that sounded hollow. He 
put his hand there and uttered this in- 
cantation impressively: “What hasn’t come 
here, come! What’s here, stay here!” 


Then he scraped away the dirt, and ex- 
posed a pine shingle. He took it up and 
disclosed a shapely little: €teasure-house 
whose bottom and sides were.,of, shingles. 
In it lay.a marble. Tom’s astonishment was 
boundless! He scratched his, head with a 
perplexed air, and said: “Well, that beats 
anything !” 

Then he tossed the marble away pettishly, 
and stood cogitating. The truth was, that a 
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What are “dum-dum” bullets’ 
How thick is gold leaf? 
What were the “X. Y. Z.” papers? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? 

What does “new thought” mean? 
What was the “state of Franklin’? 
Where did football start ? 


These and thousands of other 
tions are coming up every day—a: 
one person in a hundred has any 
answer them. There is plenty of 
knowledge in the world—but it do 
no good unless you have it in a 
where you can take advantage 
“Knowledge is power,” and your m 
will do more, have more and hx 
than you unless you are equip) 
well as he is to solve problems tha 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 
A Fine Encyclopedia 
For Almost Nothing 


cyclopedia” spent $50,000 on thi 
before a single set was issued. If | 
sold in the usual way it would ha 
you a lot of money. But the Pat 
has had a huge special edition p: 
and we are extending to you tlh 
lege of sharing in this great 
Here is a work of 3300 pages 
up-to-date information, all arran 
alphabetical order so you can | 
anything in a moment. Some 
subjects are covered. This i: 
biographies of famous persons. 
World war takes up 27 pages. 
This vast store of wisdom is 
printed and bound in two hand 


BIARRITZ (43° 29’ N., 1° 33’ \ 
fashionable watering-place, Basses-!’, 
nées, 8.W. France. Pop. 13,600. 


BIAS (fl. VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 
Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, | 
famous for wisdom of his councils and 
for philosophical fortitude. 


BIBESCO, PRINCE ANTOINE 
(1878), Rumanian Minister at Was ; 
[sample showing size of type used) 


umes, in the limp red artificial le: 
which is so durable and popular 
than real leather). We are not !! 
book business and these books ar 
for sale; we provide them only fv! 
own friends, to whom we wish to 
service. If we wanted to make a lo! 
money we would have this work ! 
up in about 40 little volumes and 
on instalments through agents for « 
$20 down and $5 a- month for a_ 
Our sole mission is to publish the |’ 
finder and to keep extending the ! 
finder circle always bigger and b! 
so that more and more good can b 
by it. We believe faithfully in 
books and we know that when we | 
such books to our patrons they 
going to appreciate it, and they 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscr 
tion renewed a year or have the p:! 
sent a year to some friend you wis! 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This !s ! 

a “first payment” but it is the whole co»! 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Do! 





ask: “How can they do it?” We 
fess we don’t know. We suspect 
must steat the. paper and not pay !"" 
the printing. Send us your $4 and + 
your set while the getting is good. 








Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. ©} 
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guperstition of his had failed, here, which 
he and all his comrades had always looked 
ypon as infallible. If you buried a marble 
with certain necessary incantations, and 
ieft it alone a fortnight, and tkeen opened 
the place with the incantation he had just 
ysed, you would find that all the marbles 
vou had ever lost had gathered themselves 
jogether there, meantime, no matter how 
widely they had been separated. But, now 
this thing had actually and\unquestionably 
failed. Tom’s whole structure of faith was 
shaken to its foundations. He had many a 
time heard of this thing succeeding, but 
never of its failing before. It did not eccur 
to him that he had tried it several times 
pefore, himself, but could never find the 
hiding-places afterward. He puzzled over 
the matter some time, and finally decided 
that some witch had interfered and broken 
the charm.’ He thought ‘he would satisfy 
himself on that point; so he searched 
around till he found a small sandy spot 
with a little funnel-shaped depression in it. 
He laid himself down and put his mouth 
cose to this depression and called: “Doo- 
die-bug, doodle-bug, tell me what I want 
to know! Doodle-bug, doodle-bug, tell me 
what | want to know!” 

The sand began to work, and presently 
a small black bug appeared for a second 
and then darted under again in a fright. 

“He dasn’t tell! So it was a witch that 
done it. I just knowed it.” 

He well knew the futility of trying to 
contend against witches, so he gave up dis- 
couraged, But it occurred to him that he 
might as well have the marble he had just 
thrown away, and therefore he went and 
made a patient search for it. But he could 
not find it. Now he went back to his treas- 
urehouse and carefully placed himself just 
as he had been standing when he tossed 
the marble away; then he took another 
marble from his pocket and tossed it in the 
same way, saying: “Brother, go find your 
brother !” 

He watched where it stopped, and went 
there and looked. But it must have fallen 
short or gone too far; so he tried twice 
more. The last repetition was successful. 
The two marbles lay within a foot of each 
other. 

Just here the blast of a toy tin trumpet 
came faintly down the green aisles of the 
forest. Tom flung off his jacket and trous- 
ers, turned a suspender into a belt, raked 
away some brush behind the rotten log, 
disclosing a rude bow and arrow, a lath 
sword and a tin trumpet, and in a moment 
had seized these things and bounded away, 
harelegged, with a fluttering shirt. He pres- 
ently halted under a great elm, blew an 
answering blast, and then began to tiptoe 
and look warily out, this way and that. He 
said cautiously—to an imaginary company: 
“Hold, my merry men! Keep hid till I blow.” 

Now appeared Joe Harper, as airily clad 
and elaborate armed as Tom. Tom called: 
“Hold! Who comes here into Sherwood 
Forest without my pass?” 

“Guy of Guisborne wants no man’s pags. 
Who art thou that—that——” 

“Dares to hold such language,” said Tom, 
pbrompting—for they talked “by the book” 
from memory. 

“Who art thou that dares to hold such 
language 2” 

“I, indeed! I am Robin Hood, as thy 
‘aitiff careass soon shall know.” 

“Then art thou indeed that famous out- 
law? Right gladly will I dispute with thee 
os passes of the merry wood. Have at 

lee!” 

They took their lath swords, dumped 
their other traps on the ground, struck a 
fencing attitude, foot to foot, and began 
a grave, careful combat, “two up and two 
down.” Presently Tom said: “Now, if 


sou've got the hang, go it lively!” 
' So they “went it lively,” panting and per- 
‘Piring with the work. By and by Tom 
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shouted: “Fall! fall! Why don’t you fall?” 

“I sha’n’t! Why don’t you fall yourself? 
You’re getting the worst of it.” 

“Why, that ain’t anything. I can’t fall; 
that ain’t the way it is in the book. The 
hook says, ‘Then with one back-handed 
stroke he slew poor Guy of Guisborne.’ 
You’re to turn around and let me hit you 
in the back.” 

There was no getting around the authori- 
ties, so Joe turned, receiving the whack 
and fell. “Now,” said Joe, getting up, “you 
got to let me kill you. That’s fair.” 

“Why, I can’t do that, it ain’t in the 
book.” 

“Well, it’s blamed mean—that’s all.” 

“Well, say, Joe, you can be Friar Tuck 
or Much the miller’s son, and lam me with 
a quarter-staff; or I’ll be the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham and you be Robin Hood a little 
while and kill me.” 

This was satisfactory, and so these ad- 
ventures were carried out. Then Tom be- 
came Robin Hood again, and was allowed 
by the treacherous nun to bleed his strength 
away through his neglected wound. And at 
last Joe, representing a whole tribe of 
weeping outlaws, dragged him sadly forth, 
gave his bow into his feeble hands, and 
Tom ‘said, “Where this arrow falls, there 
bury poor Robin Hood under the green- 
wood tree.” Then he shot the arrow and 
fell back and would have died, but he lit on 
a nettle’ and sprang up too gaily for a 
corpse. 

The boys dressed themselves hid their 
accouterments, and went off grieving that 
there were no outlaws any more, and won- 
dering what modern civilization could 
claim to have done to compensate for their 
loss. They said they would rather be out- 
laws a year in Sherwood Forest than presi- 
dent of the United States forever. 

At half past nine, that night, Tom and 
Sid were sent to bed, as usual. They said 
their prayers, and Sid was soon asleep. Tom 
lay awake and waited, in restless impa- 
tience. When it seemed to him that it must 
be nearly daylight, he heard the clock strike 
10! This was despair. He would have 
tossed and fidgeted, as his nerves demanded, 
but he was afraid he might wake Sid. So 
he lay still, and stared up into the dark. 
Everything was dismally still. By and by, 
out of the stillness, little, scarcely percepti- 
ble noises began to emphasize themselves. 
The ticking of the clock began to bring 
itself into notice. Old beams began to 
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A good old Friend 
Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat P 


It worked, but my how it burned 

and blistered! 
‘ Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Jars & Tubes 








ing. 
show our swell 
styles. We Si 
you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 





Progress Tailoring Co., Dept.6-210 Chicage 

















bao or DRUG HABIT 
0 CURED FOREVER or NO PAY 
Full treatment sent on trial. Can be 
@ given secretly in privacy of home. Guaranteed 
to banis! 
brew, 


penne tosever all desire n= ha — gin, wine, home 
. ° ine, opium, morphine, heroin, paregoric and 
taudoum. Costs $2.00 if cures, nothing if fails. Save him { P 

STANDARD LABORATORIES. SaN 40. BALTIMORE, MDA 
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Starts Motor Instantly—Even In ZERO Weather 


Astounding new invention guaranteed to start coldest motor instantly even in zero 


weather. Makes it possible for autos to run 120 miles on two gals. of gas. 


else like it! 
to exclusive agents. 


Nothing 


Tremendous volume of sales allows surprisingly generous new policy 
Selling plan providing 100% to 300% profit—backed by 


nationat advertising and guaranteed results, brings you big, quick success. 


GET ONE FREE The inventor wants exclusive agencies 


everywhere and will send one Quickstart 

A big proposition—put over in a big 
way: Don’t wait—no experience needed. QUICKSTART sells 
yourself. Send for 


free to distributors. 


itself. on demonstration. 
yours today, 


Convince 


Quickstart Mfg. Co. 


Station C, Dept. 983-B, Omaha, Neb. 
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Special Bargains 


We have arranged this group of select 
magazine combinations at these aston- 
ishing low prices to make it well worth 
your while to order your winter’s read- 
ing now. Prices are lower than in 
many months. Remember: $1 added 
to the Price of ANY Club will Secure the 
Pathfinder Three Years Instead of One. 
Unless otherwise stated, each for 1 yr. 











This is CLUB NO. 11G—order by the number. 
People’s Home Journal 
Sportsman’s Digest 

Stories 
illustrated Companion 
American Needlewoman 
The Pathfinder 


This is CLUB NO. 120—order by the number. 


Woman’s World 
Today’s Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 
ilustrated Companion 
The Pathfinder 


This is CLUB NO. 123—order by the number. 


Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Home Circle Magazine 
Illustrated Companion 
Good Stories 

The Pathfinder 


This is CLUB NO, 124—order by the number. 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Home Circle Magazine 
American Needlewoman 
Good Stories 

Farm Life 

The Pathfinder 

















‘ This is CLUB NO. 126—order by the number. 


illustrated Companion 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Good Stories 


























Tri-Weekly Constitution 
The Pathfinder 


People’s Home Journal $ 3 5 
American Needlewoman —— 
Farm Life 
People’s Popular Monthly 
The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
American Needlewoman 
The Pathfinder 
«= 
memes 
$2.15 after April 1, 1927. Save35e 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 135 
The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
This ts CLUB NO. 129—order by the number. 
American Needilewoman 
illustrated Companion 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 
This is CLUB NO. 131—order by the number. 
Home Circle 
iMlustrated Companion 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
This is CLUB NO. 132—order by the number. 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.5 
This is CLUB NO. 135—-order by the number. 
Good Stories 
American Needlewoman 
This is CLUB NO, 13G—order by the number. 
Woman’s World $ 
Good Stories 15 0 
Household Magazine 

It will help us, if you will cut out descrip- 
tions of club you wish, and attach to your order. 


This is CLUB NO. 126—order by the number. 
Household Magazine $ 30 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 12° 
Progressive Farmer $ 50 
Gentlewoman Magazine 12° 
Progressive Farmer & 5 0 
Home Circle 12° 
Household Magazine 2 3 5 
18° 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
People’s Home Journal 
Farm Journal Save $1.50 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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crack mysteriously. The stairs creaked 
faintly. Evidently spirits were abroad. A 
measured, muffled snore issued from Aunt 
Polly’s chamber. And now the tiresome 
chirping of a cricket that no human inge- 
nuity could locate, began. Next the ghastly 
ticking of a deathwatch in the wall at the 
bed’s head made Tom shudder—it meant 
that somebody’s days were numbered. Then 
the howl of a far-off dog rose on the night 
air, and was answered by a fainter howl 
from a remoter distance. Tom was in an 
agony. At last he was satisfied that time 
had ceased and eternity begun; he began 
to doze, in spite of himself; the clock chim- 
ed 11, but he did not hear it. And then 
there came, mingling with his half-formed 
dreams, a most melancholy caterwauling. 
The raising of a neighboring window dis- 
turbed him. A cry of “Scat! you devil!” 
and the crash of an empty bottle against 
the back of his aunt’s woodshed brought 
him wide awake, and a single minute later 
he was dressed and out of the window and 
creeping along the roof of the “ell” on all 
fours. He “meow’d” with caution once or 
twice, as he went; then jumped to the roof 
of the woodshed and thence to the ground. 
Huckleberry Finn was there, with his dead 
cat. The boys moved off and disappeared 
in the gloom. At the end of half an hour 
they were wading through the tall grass 
of the graveyard. 

It was a graveyard of the old-fashioned 
Western kind. It was ona hill, about a mile 
and a half from the village. It had a 


crazy board fence around it, which leaned - 


inward in places, and outward the rest of 
the time, but stood upright nowhere. Grass 
and weeds grew rank over the whole ceme- 
tery. All the old graves were sunken in, 
there was not a tombstone on the place; 
round-topped, worm-eaten boards staggered 
over the graves, leaning for support and 
finding none. “Sacred to the memory of” 
So-and-So had been painted on them once, 
but it could no longer have been read, on 
the most of them, now, even if there had 
been light. 


A faint wind moaned through the trees, 
and Tom feared it might be the spirits of 
the dead, complaining of being disturbed. 
The boys talked little, and only under their 
breath, for the time and place and the per- 
vading solemnity and silence oppressed 
their spirits. They found the sharp new 
heap they were seeking, and ensconced 
themselves within the protection of three 
great elms that grew in a bunch within a 
few feet of the grave. 

Then they waited in silence for what 
seemed a long time. The hooting of a dis- 
tant owl was all the sound that troubled 
the dead stillness. Tom’s reflections grew 
oppressive. He must force some talk. So 
he said in a whisper: “Hucky, do you be- 
lieve the dead people like it for us to be 
here?” 

Huckleberry whispered: “I wisht I know- 
ed. It’s awful solemn like, ain’t it?” 

“TL. bet it is.” 

There was a considerable pause, while the 
boys canvassed this matter inwardly. Then 
Tom whispered: “Say, Hucky—do you reck- 
on Hoss Williams hears us talking?” 

“O’ course he does. Least his sperrit 
does.” 

Tom, after a pause: “I wish I’d said Mister 
Williams. But I never meant any harm. 
Everybody calls him Hoss.” 

“4 body can’t be too partic’lar how they 
talk ‘bout these yer dead people, Tom.” 

This was a damper, and conversation died 
again, 

Presently Tom seized his comrade’s arm 
and said: “’Sh!” 

“What is it, Tom?” And the two clung 
together with beating hearts. 

*“*Sh! There ’tis againt- 
hear it?” 


Didn’t you 
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bed | ” 

“There! Now you hear it.” 

“Lord, Tom, they’re coming! 1 
coming, sure. What’ll we do?” 

“I dono. «Think they’ll see us?” 

“Oh, Tom, they can see in the dark. 
as cats. I wisht I hadn’t come.” 

“Oh, don’t be afeard. I don’t 
they'll bother us. We ain’t doing an, 

If we keep perfectly still, maybe they , 
notice us at all.” 

‘T’ll try to, Tom; but, Lord, I’m 4)! 
shiver.” 

“Listen!” 

The boys bent their heads together ang 
scarcely breathed. A muffled so) 
voices floated up from the far end 
graveyard. 

“Look! See there!” whispered Tom. 
is it?” 

“It’s devil-fire. Oh, Tom, this is aw! 

Some vague figures approached {| 
the gloom, swinging an old-fashioned tip 
lantern that freckled the ground wi! 
numerable little spangles of light. 
ently Huckleberry whispered with a 
der: “It’s the devils, sure enough. 
of ’em! Lordy, Tom, we’re goners! 
you pray?” 

*“T'll try, but don’t you be afeard. The 
ain’t going to hurt us. Now I lay me down 
to sleep, I——” 

“ °Sh ed 

“What is it, Huck?” 

“They’re humans! One of ’em is, 
way. One of ’em’s old Muff Potter’s \ 

“No—tain’t so, is it?” 

“I bet I know it. Don’t you sti 
budge. He ain’t sharp enough to | 
us. Drunk, the same as_ usual, |i! 
blamed old rip!” 

“All right, I'll keep still. Now the 
stuck. Can’t find it. Here they come aga 
Now they’re hot. Cold again. Hot 
Red hot! They’re p’inted right, this ti 
Say, Huck, I know another o’ them \ 
it’s Injun Joe.” 

“That’s so—that murderin’ half-) 
I’d druther they was devils a dern 





What kin they be up to?” 


The whisper died wholly out, now 
the three men had reached the gra‘ 
stood within a few feet of the boys’ h 
place. 

“Here it is,” said the third voic 
the owner of it held the lantern | I 
revealed the face of young Dr. Robin 

Potter and Indian Joe were carr: } 
handbarrow with a rope and a cou| f 
shovels on it. They cast down their load 
and began to open the grave. The d 
put the lantern at the head of th 
and came and sat down with his 
against one of the elm trees. He w 
close the boys could have touched | 

“Hurry, men!” he said in a low ' 
“the moon might come out at any mo 

They growled a response and went « 
ging. For some time there was no no! 
the grating sound of the spades discha 
their freight of mold and gravel. |! 
very monotonous. Finally a spade s! 
upon the coffin with a dull woody 4 


+ and within another minute or two th 


had hoisted it out on the ground. 
pried off the lid with their shovels, §0' 
the body and dumped it rudely 
ground. The moon drifted from be! 
the clouds and exposed the pallid face. ! 
barrow was got ready and the corpse Pp! 
on it, covered with a blanket, and bounce | 
its place with the rope. Potter took ot 
large spring-knife and cut off the dans’ 
end of the rope and then said: “Now | 
cussed thing’s ready, Sawbones, and » 
just out with another fiye, or here 
stays.” 

“That’s the talk!” said Injun Joe. 


“Look here, what does this mean?” said 
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Earn Money at Home 
Making Artistic Things 


Our easy directions show you how to make 
oney right away during spare hours at home 
_dec orating novelty boxes, book ends, can- 

dlesticks, etc. with the wonderful. NEW Schanz 

method. Youlearn by actually polychroming, 
antiquing, gilding, etc. You don’t have to 
how to draw. The Schanz method brings out 

“iden artistic talent. It's the easiest, quickest, 

: sting work that ever earned big money! 
mplete a beautiful, salable article your very FIRST 

; a Gend for FREE illustrated literature and details of how 

w help you Start. Drop postal today. 


seCORATIVE ARTS GUILD, Inc., Dept.1-C, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ECZEMA 


ECZEMA IS CURABLE. A mysterious new formula 
actually kills the germ, stops itching and permanently 
heale eczema and other skin —, No mussy salves 


FREE or ointments. Easy and pl t to use, 


No matter what 

Toda ook, 
guaranteed offer. No cost or obligation. DERMA-TOX 
LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 
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Wonderful New Discovery with full instructions for Financial 
Success thru Occult Science. Based on Occult teachings which 
' ned secretfor many centuries but recehtly released 

e rT mankind. Complete lesson only SOc. Send today. 


F.J.A. BAUM, 333 W 2nd Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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the doctor. “You required your pay in ad- 
vance, and I’ve paid you.” 

“Yes, and you done more than that,” said 
Injun Joe, approaching the doctor, who 
was now standing. “Five years ago you 
drove me away from your father’s kifchen 
one night, when I come to ask for some- 
thing to eat, and you said I warn’t there 
for any good; and when I swore I’d get even 
with-you if it took a hundred years, your 
father had me jailed for a vagrant. Did 
you think I’d forget? The Injun blood 
ain’t in me for nothing. And now I’ve got 
you, and you got to settle, you know!” 


He was threatening the doctor, with his 
fist in his face, by this time. The doctor 
struck out suddenly and stretched the ruf- 
fian on the ground. Potter dropped his 
knife and exclaimed: “Here, now, don’t you 
hit my pard!” and the next moment he had 
grappled with the doctor and the two were 
struggling with might and main, trampling 
the grass and tearing the ground with their 
heels. Injun Joe sprang to his feet, his 
eyes flaming with passion, snatched up Pot- 
ter’s knife, and went creeping, catlike and 
stooping, round and round about the com- 
batants, seeking an opportunity. All at 
once the doctor flung himself free, seized 
the heavy head-board of Williams’ grave 
and felled Potter to the earth with it—and 
in the same instant the half-breed saw his 
chance and drove the knife to the hilt in 
the young man’s breast. He reeled and fell 
partly upon Potter, flooding him with his 
blood, and in the same moment the clouds 
blotted out the dreadful spectacle and the 
two frightened boys went speeding away 
in the dark. 

(To be continued next week) ~ 





WELL, WELL, WELL! 


Last year the mayor of Chicago, with a 
merry party of friends, enjoyed an auto 
trip across Illinois and Iowa. It was fine 
summer weather, the country fields abound- 
ed with luxurious growth, and the well-kept, 
springy roads made the trip an exhilarat- 
ing as well as a speedy one. 

When nearing Des Moines the mayor, 
wishing to make sure he was taking the 
right road toward the capital city, brought 
the chugging motor to an abrupt stop be- 
fore a very respectable appearing farm- 
house. 

“Halloo, there!” he shouted, observing a 
farmer with broad headgear energetically 
wielding a scythe in a hayfield off from the 
road. 

At this salutation the farmer paused to 
gaze in the direction of the auto, but im- 
mediately resumed his task, although the 
mayor motioned him to come out to the 
fence. 

“Halloo-oo there,” again shouted the city 
executive, gesticulating vigorously as the 
farmer once more paused to gaze at the 
caller. But as before he ignored the com- 
mand and went on reaping. Somewhat put 
out, the mayor sent his chauffeur into the 
field after the obstinate reaper. 

“Don’t you see that gentleman motioning 
to you out there?” demanded the chauffeur, 
pointing toward his party. 

“Yes,” was the calm reply. 

“Well, he requests that you step to the 
fence and tell him about the roads to the 
city.” 

“Tell that gentleman I’m very busy; but if 
he’ll come. into. the field I'll give him the 
information.” 

“Sir, do you realize who my master out 
there is?” 

“No: -Wheds he?” 

“He’s the mayor of Chicago!” 

“So? Tell him he is doubly welcome in 
the hayfield. I’m -the governor of lowa, 








myself!” 








lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply It to Any Rupture, Old or Recent 


Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 2 F. 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening aaets naturally and the need 
of @ support or truss or appliance is then done 
away with. Don’t neglect to send for this free 
trial. «Even if your rupture doesn’t bother you 
what is the use of wearing supports all your 
life? Why suffer this nuisance? Why run 
the risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating table? 
A host of men and women are daily running 
such risk just because their ruptures do not 
hurt nor prevent them from getting around. 
Write at once for this free trial, as it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful thing and has aided in the 
cure of ruptures that were as big as a man’s 
two fists. Try and write at once, using the cou- 
pon below. 





Free for Rupture 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 
2 F. Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


You may send me entirely free a Sample 
Treatment of your stimulating application 


for Rupture. 
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Pissest Bargain offer presented! 
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Write today ! 
SUPERIOR SALES CO. 
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TOBACCO HABIT 


QUICK, SURE 


BANISHED fintine recut: 


Tobacco Redeemer is pleasant to take. Abso- 
lutely scientific; thoroughly reliable. We positively 
guarantee you will have no craving for tobacco 
after using Tobacco Redeemer. Money back if 
not satisfied. W rite for free booklet and proof. 
Newell Pharmacal Co., Dpt. 814, Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 








Varicose Veins, Eczema 
Swollen Leg, Ulceration 


Viscose Method heals sore legs by treat- 
ing the blood circulation instead of the 
blood. Avoids laying up. _ Especially 
good where medicines fail. Stops aches 
and pains from varicose veins. Reduces 
swollen legs. Send now for book about 
this new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 
803 So. Lake Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take s few Lane gl to e- —_ of your friends—they 

will soon thank or it, and too, you will have saved $1. 
PATHFINDER PusLisnine co.. WASHINGTON. 0. Cc. 
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Letters from Readers 


Growing Seedless Watermelons 


I read the article in the Pathfinder on 
seedless watermelons. In our work we 
do lots of pollenizing and find it very 
easy to do by putting glassine (paper) 
bags over the bloom. This keeps away 
bees and pollen. This way you do not 
need to isolate your vines but can have 
seedless melons in the middle of your 
patch. The sack can be fastened with 
a clothespin or a paper fastener.— 
Charles E. Dodge, Normal, Ill. 








Egg Hatched in Crevice 

Speaking of odd incidents, please al- 
low an old lady of 72 summers to relate 
this strange, but true story. When I be- 
came a bride, many years ago, I found 
myself the mistress of an immense log 
house, partitioned through the center. 
One room served as a living-bed room, 
the other as kitchen and dining-room 
One spring morning our crude stone 
chimney collapsed and then the kitchen- 
dining room became the living room as 
well. One evening I brought six eggs 
into the house to fry for supper, but for 
some reason decided to_fry but five, 
placing the other egg in a crevice be- 
tween two logs back of the stove, which 
set close up in the corner to save space. 
Then that egg was forgotten. About 
three weeks later, as I sat by the cook- 
stove reading, I heard a faint cheep, 
cheep. Very much surprised, I went 
out into the yard thinking an old biddy 
had stolen her nest out and had hatched, 
but not a chick could be found. Still 
puzzled I went back to my reading. 
Again came the cheep, cheep, this time 
very much louder. Pulling out a few 
rags that had been stuffed in the crevice 
back of the stove I beheld a sturdy black 
chick. The forgotten egg had hatched. 
—Mrs. Ethel Wilburn, Hike, Ky. 


Ship’s Chronometer 


Many have a vague idea of a ship’s 
chronometer and its use, and the gen- 
eral belief is that it is an absolute time- 
Wiece, but such is not the case. . Man 
has never been able to construct a per- 
fect timepiece, and the earth in its daily 
revolution is the only correct clock. 
Every chronometer gains or loses con- 
tinually when kept running. The rate 
of gain or loss-varies and no chronom- 
eter records exactly the same, which is 
the reason that three are carried by all 
seagoing vessels of consequence. The 
reason for this is that two may record 
nearly, the same, while the third may 
differ, consequently the time is used 
from the two and the longitude is reck- 
oned from Greenwich. Chronometers 
are rated as often as the opportunity 
may afford, and either by actual obser- 
vation or by wire from some other sta- 
tion, which can be given to the half sec- 
ond. The thing to know is how much 
is the chronometer fast or slow and 
the correction can be adjusted accord- 
ingly when calculations are made to de- 
termine the ship’s position east or west. 
Latitudes are determined by observa- 
tion with the sextant, either from the 
sun at midday or a fixed star at night. 


FEBRUARY 19. 
One second of time is equivalent ; 


i 


13.5 nautical miles. So it can be se; 


time is an important thing on ship}).,, 


at sea.—Rebert O’Neal, Tampa, F) 


St. Wapniacle 
About six years ago I went to 
to a teacher who taught us to nan 
president’s cabinet in the orde: 
they come by the simple method « 
ing St. Wapniacle to go by. He s. 
was a word of his own, which [ })¢|; 
it was, for he taught history so < 
that anyone couldn’t help but 1 
stand and remember it. The t 
was D. W. Hunt, of Elkview, W. ' 
Mrs. Estelle Lawrence, Bomont, \\ 


Writings on Rock 

I have inclosed a picture of a his! 
rock—at least we consider it as ; 
It was an Indian guide or map, ac 
ing to the story told me by Prof. 
who claimed to have made this a s 
If you will look carefully you can 
what appears to be outlines of ) 
pipe smokers. Others are ani 








Indian Inscription 


These lines as you see them are 
merely crayon marks, but are cut 
the rock surface with some blunt i: 
ment such as the Indian might 
had in his day. However, I wish to 
that these inscriptions have been 
traced especially for this picture. | 
rock is limestone and is about 12 !) 
feet in size. It stands about 10 fee! 
of the water of the Ohio river. 
visited every year by hundreds of 
ple.—Ralph J. Dwelle, Kelley’s |s! 
Ohio. 


Bones of Prehistoric Monster 


You no doubt know of the new P 


senger Steamship service which is 0 
ing at this port—West Palm Beach. \ 
sels come through the inlet into |! 
Worth and dock at the north end 
West Palm Beach. Palm Beach is 
south of the inlet. The land to the | 
of it is called Singer’s Island, which 
been purchased and is being develo 
by Singer of Sewing Machine fame. 


the south end of Singer Island, near | 


inlet, are the remains of three 
wrecks. One bears the name “Lyn 
Philadelphia.” The letters on an 


199 
Jai 


nautical miles; one minute of ti;). ; 
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] 


cabin and pilot house are not dec!) 
able, and the third has no sign o! |«' 
ters. There is also a shed full of huse 


bones, of some prehistoric monst«! 


judge. We certainly would apprec! 


it 


getting some information about these 


wrecks and the bones.—Mrs. ™. 
Stephenson, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Missouri Doctor 
Invents Unique 
Rupture Truss 


Sends It on Trial—Without Money 
Down, No Cash Deposit, 
No C. O. D. 


Kansas City, Mo., (Special) —Having 
invented a superior type of rupture ap- 
pliance—with no leg straps, no elastic 
pelt, no cruel spring bands,.no hard 
gouging pads—an unusual offer to give 
it wider demonstration is now being 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. An- 
drew Kaiser, 105-F Koch Building, 2906 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. He will 
send his appliance for 30 days’ trial 
without a cent in advance, no cash de- 
posit, no C. O. D. shipments. Hundreds 
of people, many with double rupture of 
long standing, have declared it brought 
them quick improvement and freedom 
from the hampering and discomfort pre- 
viously suffered from truss wearing. If 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief and 
improvement, make this test. After the 
3) days’ trial if entirely pleased and 
satisfied, pay its small price and keep 
the appliance. Otherwise, simply re- 
turn it and owe nothing. The advan- 
tage of this offer is all in your favor. 
Accept it by writing the Doctor today. 


INC AND COPPER BANISH RHEUMATISM 


Remarkable New Discovery 
Proving Boon to Thousands 





McKenzie, Tenn.—Application for patent 
covering what is considered to be the most 
unique discovery of its kind has just been 
made by the Eureka Manufacturing Co., 
281 Stonewall St., McKenzie, Tenn. After 
years of experiment they discovered that an 
especially constructed, chemically treated 
set of heel plates, one zinc and one copper, 
placed in the shoes of the sufferer will, by 
a scientific process, quickly rid the wearer 
of rheumatic pain, sciatica and stiff joints, 
as well as tone up the system in general. 
Experiments in hundreds of cases have 
proved this discovery to be a boon to all 
sufferers of the above ailments, especially 
as it eliminates the use of medicine which, 
8 many instances, proves to be of only 
temporary value. They are anxious to prove 
their statements by sending any sufferer of 
rheumatism a special liberal trial offer. 
Write them today.—Adv. 


Cured Himself of 
Pernicious Anemia 


: suffering 5 years from this serious 
rouble, doctors gave me up to die. After 7 
lonths of solid research work and 100 experi- 
ents on myself, I discovered the cause and 
ited myself. For 5 years I have had perfect 
health and no relapses. Will gladly explain the 
featnent that cured me of Pernicious 4nemia 
| You Will write and state fully your condition 
iN your letter. I am so grateful for my re- 
‘overy that I want to help others. Address, 


W. A. Robinson, 421 Maple St., Sisseton, S. D. 
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$7 a Pocket Knives, Raz- 
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finest steel blades. Any, a Name ond address on 
$300 a MONTH paid to our salesmen. We want Locai 
que® Agents in every county. No experience ’ 


Spare time brings $2 an hour, Write for samples. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO.,B-818 Canton, Ohio 


Or Snuff Habit 
Cured Or N 
cures, 


lo Pay 





if it fails. 


_ $00,000 Men and Women. Superba Co. N.T.10 Baltimore. Md. 
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Newspaper Views 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Now we real- 
ize the value of the open door in China. 
It’s easier to get out of in a hurry. 











Kansas City Star—The moral in the case 
of Charlie Chaplin seems to point to 
unflagging industry as the way to keep out 
of trouble. If Chaplin had kept as busy 
making pictures in the last few years as 
he was in the old lean years, no sort of 
charges could have alienated him from his 
public. 





Louisville Courier-Journal—If Admiral 
Latimer declares a few more neutral zones, 
the war in Nicaragua can be declared over. 





Milwaukee Journal—The champion coffee 
drinker of the world is looking for a wife. 
We incline to the belief that all he needs is 
a percolator. 





Lafayette Journal and Courier—If the 
cotton grower is going to depend on a re- 
turn to cotton stockings as a life-saver, we’d 
suggest right now that he plant yams and 
goobers. 





Los Angeles Times—In Italy the govern- 
ment is putting special taxes on bachelors. 
Over here the girls attend to thai. 


Lansing State Journal—Affairs in China 
are becoming so vivid that we may yet 
learn to know one Chinese general from 
another. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Marriage statis- 
tics are deceptive because there are so 
many repeaters. 





Florida Times-Union—All the world loves 
a lover and it also loves to snicker at his 
love letters when read in court in a breach 
of promise suit. 


Toronto Star—When a friend asks you 
for your candid opinion do not forget he 
wants it candied. 


Wall Street Journal—Nations should de- 
fer more and differ less. 


Dallas Journal—Night life for many 
Americans has resolved itself into a battle 
of wave-lengths. 


Memphis News-Scimitar—Hard times are 
those in which the people pay off the 
bonds they voted to issue in good times. 


New York Telegram—Ah, well; midland 
congressmen care as much about the navy 
as tidewater congressmen do about farm 
relief. 





Schenectady Union-Star — Don’t worry 
about political differences. It is political 
indifference that is the curse of the eountry. 


Austin American—In this day of femi- 
nine bandits, there’s no better protection 
than a tame mouse in your pocket. 


Detroit Free Press—A Paris authority 
says 1927 skirts will be shorter than ever. 
This will leave what is known in arithme- 
tic as an improper fraction. 


Arkansas Gazette—Modern woman’s fond- 
est wish is to be weighed and found want- 
ing. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—The nations bur- 
ried the hatchet at Locarno, and each has 
a blue-print of the spot. 





London Passing Show—A lecture was re- 
cently given, on “How the Worm Conducts 
its Courtship.” Any married woman could 
talk at length on a subject like that. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—It’s absurd 
to say the present senate will not give the 
farmers any relief. In time it will adjourn. 


Life 


Lite PORTRAIT 


ENLARGEMENTS ONLY 


Size 1S 20 inche 

F N tr 0 or SNAP SHOT 
The usual price for this work is 
$5.00 each, but by taking advan- 
tage of this Special Offer you 
can geta beautiful lifelike en- 
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ture of mother, dad, sweetheart, 
hubby, baby or any friend or 
dear one for only 98 cents. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just mail us the photo—any size 
(full figure, bust or group) and 
in about a week you will have 
your enlargement (size 16 x 20 
inch.) guaranteed never to fade. 
Itcomestoyon C.0.D. On arrival 
Pay postman 98cents plus a few 
cents postage, and nota cent# 
more, Money back if not delight-h4y 
- You can send us your most andl eee 
treasured photograph, it will be returned to you unharmed in any 
way. If more convenient for you or if you expect to be out when 
the mailman calls, send one doilar cash with order and we will 
pay all post- In order to advertise this remark- 
age charges. able offer we will send F REE with 
every enlargement ordered a High-Glazed Hand-Painted 
miniature reproduction of the photo sent. These miniatures alone 
are worth the whole pricecharged forthe enlargement. Takeadvan- 
tage of this really amazing offer and send your order today. Do It Now. 


ALTON ART STUDIO 


5654 West Lake St., Dept. 29, CHICAGO, ILL. 








NoJoketoveBald 





Grow 
New 
Hair 
af Quick 
Let Me PROVE It To You FREE 


What I accomplished on my own head, pictured above, I 
believe I can do for you, provided you are under 45 years 
of age ye hair was not caused op bares or scars. 
or you pay nothing. Noa ra- 

tus—my home treatment fs simple, quick, inexpensive. 
Just your name and address and 

Send No Money 1 will mail you full information 
with PHOTOGRAPHS, NAMES and addresses of men 
and women who have successfully used my treatment 
for dandruff, falling hair and particularly for baldness. 

Write Now. A postal will do. 











VREELAND’S, °**2.GVitann. ono 











STOMACH TROUBLES 


VANISH LIKE MACIC 


Eat all you want, what you want and when 
you wantto. Bid farewell to Stomach pain, dis- 
tress and soreness. Get rid of Dyspe sia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of the Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Ner- 
vousness, Constipation, Head- 
ache, etc. 

Just send your name and ad- 
dress and we will send you 
promptly and prepaid, a genuine 

Peptopad FREE. No matter 
how severe or long-standing 
your case is— no matter how many treatments you have 
tried without result, send for this Free Peptopad TODAY. 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO.. Dept. 6, JACKSON, MICH. 











WHY GET UP NIGHTS? 


FREE FOR KIDNEY 
AND BLADDER WEAKNESS 
Do you know the joy and comfort of a good 
night’s sleep? Do you know that neglecting Kid- 
ney and Bladder trouble is dangerous? Stop that 
backache at once. Send fora FREE supply of 
my Herb treatment and coneeoes seen . Write 
me Today. FRANK GRANZOW, Mfg. Chem- 
ist, Dept. A X, 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, Ii 


RHEUMATISM 


LIVER—KIDNEY TROUBLE 


PAIN QUICKLY! 


with warm stream of 


= i yy Iso Sia fqme beck Were 
GUARANTEED! The 


strength and vitality. 

f out fal. 
ont y belt, Write for epecial TRIAL OF FER. 
L 


ORENZ ELECTRIC WORKS 22:2 %,"ALSTEO srmeee 


ASTHMASZ.°PFED 


NO PAY! 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 

of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 

cures send me $1.25. Otherwise your cancels the charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


Earn $25 Weekly Spare time, pains for newspapers, 


e unnecessary. 


















Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261. St. Louis. Meo. 























10000 Free Miles 
‘of Gasoline! 








On a 3,000-mile trip, J. R. Wood reports that his Oldsmobile ran 30 miles per gallon 
where before he got only 17 miles—due to an amazing device now used by over a 
million car owners! At this rate, if his car lasts 23,000 miles he will get 10,000 free 


miles of gasoline. 

































Thousands Report 
Sensational Records 


58 Miles on a Gallon 
C. H. Cummings on a long 
trip with his Ford says he 
averaged 58 miles a gallon. 

Saves 50% 

F. A. Cole writes he put one 
on a Studebaker Special Six. 
Reported a saving of 50% 
in gasoline. 

36 Miles on 11%, Gallons 
“Yesterday I made a trip of 
36 miles and used only 1% 
gallons.”—L. L. Robinson. 

43 Miles on a Gallon 
“We have tried them out. 
Chevrolet got 43 miles.”— 
F. §. Carroll. Rex Dean, an- 
other Chevrolet owner, re- 
ports he got 25 miles a gal- 
lon. Took the device off 
and mileage dropped to 19. 
Put it back and mileage 
moved up to 25. 

Almost Double 
J. R. Wood writes he in- 
creased mileage on his Olds- 
mobile from 17 miles a gal- 
lon by actual count on 3,000 
miles. 
International Truck 
Saves 41% 

“I find it better than you 
recommend it. On the In- 
ternation Truck we use, we 
are saving by positive test 
41% in gas and our engine 
uses less oil.”—Geo. Bell. 





stalled on practically every make of 

automobile, also on trucks, tractors, sta- 
tionary engines, marine engines and aero- 
plane. Many of them after three to eight 
years of constant practical tests report in- 
creased mileage, more power, 


Osta a million Stranskys have been in- 


Write the inventor now to test the device on your car at his risk. 


$75 to $200 in a Week 





Buick, 18 to 32, 
to 18—and so on, 
per gallon now? 


GOOD-BYE CARBON 


Not the least remarkable news from car owners 

this amazing device has banished carbon ani 

plug trouble. Naturally when gas is more th 
vaporized the gasoline cann.! 


Studebaker, 23 to 27, Cad 
Are you getting that man 





less carbon and no spark plug 


the cylinders to burn anid 


& constant menace to ever) 
trouble. Seldom has such an $48 IN Furthermore, this device p 
invention so taken America-by HOURS ya pag og on ga a 
storm. No wonder Williams 3 HO meee Pi cg i eB a age re 


made $48 in three hours and 
Foster $137.50 in a week! 


HOW IT WORKS 


J. A. Stransky, former candi- 
date for Governor of South Da- 
kota, is the inventor of this de- 
vice. It is a simple little piece 
not much larger than a dollar 
coin and a 12-year-old boy can 
install it. It is automatic and 


in half. 





My gas bill has been cut 
I have removed 
every particle of carbon 
from my engine. 
I installed it, my engine 
runs as good as new, 
starts easier and quick- 
er. I went out Saturday 
about three hours and se- 
cured 16 orders. 
—J. A. Williams. 


as used on the famous Diesel 


DARING 
TEST OFFER | 


Mail the coupon now for f 
offer. The inventor will pa) 
forfeit if the test fails to sa 
Ambitious men—speak up! 
$200 in a week is a fair exp¢ 
as our distributor. Other n 
earned at this rate, full a! 
time. Every car owner want- 


Since 








self regulating. It operates on 
a universally-recognized engineering princi- 
ple that has been approved, after exhaustive 
tests, by experienced auto drivers, automobile 
dealers, and expert mechanics. 

Official tests have proved that most cars waste 
30% of the gasoline power through improper 
combustion, and we have thousands of ‘unso- 
licited testimonials like the following: Ford, 
20 to 40 miles on a gallon, Star, 25 to 42; Chev- 
rolet, 30 to 43, Hudson, 19 to 21, Overland, 19 
to 31, Nash, 19 to 22, Hupmobile, 32 to 37, 


J.A. STRANSKY MFG. CO. 


Dept. B-380 PUKWANA, S. DAK. 
Resources $500,000.00 


this~ nationally advertised | 
tion; we give you exact plan | 
low that can net you $75 to $200 in a week. 1 
pon brings you full details without obligation. Ac! 


BESS FREE COUPON SEBS 8e5888 
gl. G. Stransky, General Manager, 

av. A. Stransky Mfg. Co., 

m@ Dept B-380, Pukwana, So. Dakota. 

@ Yes, tell me how I can test this way to sav 
® gasoline—at your risk. Also send me your m 
@ making distributor’s plan. This request do 
obligate me to order anything at any time. 


Name ..... 


eee e eee eee weeeeee weer reeee 


Street (or rural poute) ;... .cicecececoce> 


ET TS oe eee a ee State... 
slslusinsleristsielnieaealaelalalalalalalalal 
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